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Appletons’ Readers.fe NeW National Series Barnes Readers 
UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 

Prom Actual Introduction ag O8e-—— pvraniiy Araded | Thoroughly Practical! Wonderfully Beauty! ' 


Appletons’ Readers are one of several series recently placed upon the State ALREADY IN USE 
List of South Carolina, from which County School Officers made selection. 


Thirty-three out of a total of Thirty-four Counties in that State 











AT THE FOLLOWING AND OTHER IMPORTANT POINTS 


adopted AppLetons’ Reapers for Exclusive Wse. NEW YORK CITY, DETROIT, BROOKLYN, SAVANNAH, 
JERSEWV CITY, DENVER, PHILADELPHIA, VICKSBURG, 
Appletons’ are in Eaclusive Use as the regular series of Readers HARTFORD, ATCHISON, NEW HAVEN, DES MOINES, 
PP 8 Readers e a gi PATERSON, N. J.,; and the entire State of DELAWARE. 


in the cities of Chicago, Ill.; Hyde Park, Ill. ; Cleveland, Ohio; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Atlanta, Ga. ; and in many other places advertised as using other readers. 


THIS IS UNEQUIVOCAL SUCCESS. THE LATEST, BRIGHTEST, AND CHEAPEST. 


EXCHANGE, INTRODUOTION. 


Appletons’ Readers are also in successful use in the following places : — Barnes’ New National Hirst Reader, . ° Ive. 20¢c. 
CITY OF NEW YORK. CITY OF HOBOKEN. N. J. Barnes’ New National Second Reader, ° 21c. 35e. 
CITY OF BROOKLYN, CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, |Barnes’ New National Third Reader, ° 30c. 50c. 
CITY OF JERSEY CITY, CITY OF OMAHA, NEB., Barnes’ New National Fourth Reader, ° 4 2c. 7Oce. 
CITY OF PATERSON, N. J., CITY OF SYRACUSE, WN. Y., | Barnes’ New National Fifth Reader, ‘ 5de. 90c. 


CITY OF POUGHKE#PSIE, N. Y., CITY OF OAKLAND, CAL., 
and many hundreds of other cities and towns throughout the country. 





Tf you have not seen these unequaled Books, send for specimen pages, which 


we mail free on application, 


A. S$. BARNES & COQO., 


New York and Chicago. 





Send for Descriptive Circulars, Price-list, &c. Favorable 
terms for introduction and exchange. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 





























New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. A. P. SOULE, Agent, 5 Somerset St., BOSTON. 
9 ° . . * 
ni UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY’S Educational Publications. _— 
5 Somerset St. Maury’s Geographies. Holmes’ New Readers. 19 Murray St. 
BOSTON Venable’s Arithmetics. Gildersleeve’s Latin. NEW YORK 
Clarendon Dictionary. Knoflach’s German and Spanish, ete. i 
a oh we SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. —— 
HE most practical and popular of the [ MQOQOwWRY’S 66 OWRY’S Srupies 1n Crvit Gov- 
many excellent text-books recently published ‘ 42 ERNMENT is the best book yet on the 
sor STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT, | yx:.°i2%! 3st ss 
Published less than one year ago and already < Introductory Price, . .... . 94 cents. w A sample copy will be ee to any 
adopted for use in a large number of the leading “ teacher, for examination, on receipt of Introduc- 
High Schools, Normal Schools, Seminaries, Acad- Sem vane BURDEE, ¢ cin Pubtioners, —— ‘aeeers “STUDIES IN Crv1L Gov 
emies, &c., of the country. 50 Bromfield St., Boston. BET, Roe ing on 8 et J ERNMENT” before beginning with another class, 





















©. 4 »~/ EVERY TEACHER IN EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD USE 


ESTERBROOK’S AMERICAN-MADE STEEL PENS. 


Leading School Numbers, 333, 444, 128, 135, 182, 048. Of Superior and Standard Quality. All Stationers Have Them. 


Camden, N. J. The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 26 John St., New York. 





A NEW WORK ON CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


The Government of the United States. 


By W. J. COCKER, A.M. 





SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 
I. Principles of Government: Government in its various forms; the reasons why our government is best; the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 
II. Growth of National Authority: The government of the colonies; their dependence on Great Britain, and their independence of each other; the 
necessity of a union for defence in the wars with the Indians and in the Revolutionary War ; the distinctive features and defects of the Confederation ; the causes that 
compelled the States to seek a firmer union; the difficulties and perplexities of the Constitutional Convention; the final adoption of the Constitution in a spirit of mutual 
concession and forbearance. 


III. The Government Under the Constitution: The Constitution as the supreme law of the land; the powers and limitations of the federal government ; 
the relation of the national authority to the State governments ; the organization and work of procedure of Congress; the checks and balances of the federal system; the rights 
and privileges of citizens as embodied in the Constitutional amendment. 

270 pages, Price, 72 cents; Introduction, 60 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, - - - - Franklin Square, New York. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & C0, 
Manuf’ ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 
Niustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 


=} Mention this paper. 





JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

ee MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 44 

Catalogue on application. 


~ EIMER & AMEND, | 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK, 


Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, 
(spacers Chemically Pure Chemicals. 

Platinum Balances. 





CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
FURNACES 


as with the 
est goods at the 
lowest prices. 


a specialty 
in manufacture. 





ANDREWS MANUPF'’G C0. 
General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE. 








Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps 


ANDREWS MANUF’G C0. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


| $10,382, 781.92: 4 
8,341,571.51 
$2,041,210.41 


These Splendid Figures 








Represent the Assets, Liabilities, and Surplus 
to Policy - Holders, respectively, 
on Jan. 1, 1889, of 





THE TRAVELERS 


Of Hartford, Conn. 


Gain over 1887 


IN ASSETS, IN SURPLUS, 
IN PREMIUMS, 


And in Insurance Written (both Life, 
Accident, and Ticket). 





. 


Qr ” 
oXQO™ INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS. 


Issues not only Accident Policies, but all best 
forms of 


Life and Endowment Policies 


At Lowest Cash Rates. 


Has Paid Policy-Holders 


$16,000,000 


J. G. BATTERSON, Pres. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Sec, 
Joun E. Morris, Asst, Sec. 





RHEUMATISM, 
and all BLOOD 





686 Broadway, New York. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 





Post and Stockton Sts., 


195 Wabash Avenue, 
SAN FRANCISCO | 


CHICAGO. 


Catarrh, DISEASES 


cured. A book (32 pp., 11 engravings), entitled, 
* How to Cure Catarrh and lt Blood Diseases,”’ 
sent free. Address 

IRWIN M. GRAY & CO., MonTROSE, PA. 





JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestmut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets,  Toepler-Holtz 





CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


ear LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


(Mention this journal.) 
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“HAINT GOT BUT ONE EYE.” 


‘*Say, boss, you oughter let me into your show fur half-price, ’cos I haint 


got but one eye !” 


But one with “half an eye” can see that good health is 


impossible when a torpid liver refuses to secrete from the blood the bile, which, 
therefore, poisons the whole system, constipates the bowels, deranges the 
stomach, causes sick headache, loss of appetite, coated tongue, sallowness, 
nausea, drowsiness, dejection, disturbed sleep, nightmare and general obstruc- 


tion of the bodily functions. 


or these bilious sympto . Pierce’s Golden 
For tl bili ymptoms Dr. Pier Golder 


Medical Discovery has no equal. It acts powerfully upon the Liver, and through 
that great blood-purifying organ, cleanses the system of all blood-taints and 


impurtities, from whatever causes arising. 


It is equally efficacious in acting 


upon the Kidneys, and other excretory organs, cleansing and strengthening 


them and healing their diseases. 


As an appetizing, restorative tonic, it promotes 
digestion and nutrition, thereby building up both flesh and strength. 


In mala- 


rial districts, this wonderful medicine has gained great celebrity in curing Fever 
and Ague, Chills and Fever, Dumb Ague, and kindred diseases. 





Asa regulator of the Stomach and Bowels, 


WARRANTED **Golden Medical Discovery” cures indiges- 
*f tion and dyspepsia, Chronic Diarrhea and 





kindred ailments. As an alterative or blood- 


purifier, it manifests wonderful properties in the cure of the worst Skin and 
Scalp Diseases, Salt-rheum, Tetter, Eczema and Scrofulous Sores and Swellings, 
as well as Lung-scrofula, commonly known as Pulmonary Consumption, if taken 


in time and given a fair trial. 


It is guaranteed to benefit or cure in all diseases 


for which it is recommended, or money paid for it will be promptly refunded. 


Copyright, 1888, by WorLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors. 
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Dr. Sage’s Kemedy cures the worst cases. 





OF EE RET) for an incurable case of 
RATT oR aa a aS Sy mT 


Catarrh in the Head b 


the proprietors of DR, SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 
SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH.— Headache, obstruction of nose, discharges 
» falling into throat, sometimes profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thick, 
4% tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody, putrid and offensive; eyes weak, ring- 
ye ing in ears, deafness; offensive breath; smell and taste impaired, and gen- 
eral debility. Only a few of these symptoms likely to be present at once. 


Only XO cents. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


















STEEL 


, JOSEPH G 


AND UtS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD mw ALL DEALERS reeovescer m2 WORLD. 
















An Investment for Teachers. | 
Add to your income without adding to your labor, 
SILK FARMS within 30 minutes ride of three cities. | 
including Washington, D.C. These places can be 
bought for cash or upon easy instalments. Parties 
who bought of us have already made 50 per cent. on | 
the money they have invested without any care or 
trouble to themselves. References from these people 
given upon application. Trees planted and taken 
care of, crops made and sold for purchaser without | 
extra expense. [his land is increasing m Value rap- 
idly, and within a year’s time will be double what it 
is to-day. The site is a fine one, right at the junction 
of two railroads. Terms for these places at present 
are $300 cash, or $325 instalments ; viz., $10.00 down 
and $5 00 per mouth. Send stamp for our new book. 
SOUTHERN LAND AND SILK ASSOCIATION, 

311 No. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
NW PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 
and ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER 


Hf | Te Soper’s Instantaneous Guide to the Keys. Price Q 


. No previous pry of musie whatever re- | 
quired. Sendfor book of testimonials free. Address 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


[CURE FITS! 


I do not mean merely to stop them for a time and 
then have them return again. I mean a radical cure, 
‘have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALL- 
ING SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my rem. 
edy to cure the worst cases. Because others have fail- 

is no reason for not now receiving acure. Send 
gt eace for a treatise and a free bottle of my infalli- 
remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 

H. G. T, M. C,, 183 Pearl St., New York, 


Sick Headache 2 7¥0 stamps sent with 





to D. C. BRAINARD, Shaker Family, Mt. Lebanon, N Y.,| ~~" 


THOs P. Simpson, Washington, D.C. 
a n No attorney’s fee until Patent obtained. 


will be pay for asample of Shaker’s Vegetable Kemed 
for CURE of Sick or Periodical Headache, Consti d 
tion. Torpid Liver, &c, Ladies should keep it handy. 
Price, 30 cts. per vial. Mailed on receipt. 

Thoroughly tested in our own family use, and earnest- 
ly recommended. 


-ONGS OF HISTORY. By HEezEKIAH BUTTER- 





W ENG. PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston. Mass. 








K NDERGARTE 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


N ATERIAL. 
7 E. 14th Street, Wi, ¥. 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, .&c. 


Established 





GORED MAPS of the NORTHERN and 
SOUTHERN HEMISPHERES facilitate the 
STUDY of Geography, and are unique 
for GENERAL REFERENCE; a birds-eye 
view from the Poles of the surface of 
the Earth, in colors, on sheet 28x30 in., 
each showing surface of half the world 
(a globe shows only part), correctly 
drawn, mounted for hanging. Suit- 
able for office, home or school use. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, $4.25. 

E, HOLENSHADE, Publisher, 
I36 Lake St., Chicago, IIL. 





MENEELY & CO., 
WEST TROY, N. Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper an dTin for churches 
schools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FULLY 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 
* VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, Q. 





Write for Inventor’s Guide. 
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THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 


Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


ul information on W " $ 

Knitting, Crochet work, Embroidery, Att Needlework: 

wena. Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. and other household ee of practicalcharacter. Every 
Address N 1 


pe Oy subscribe for it. Price, 50c. ayear. Address 





Sample Dr. X. STONE'S RRONCHIAL WAFERS, 
Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 


Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO., Quiney, Lilinols. 





Send for N. E. Pub. Co. Clubbing List. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. _ 


CuANPLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RuGGuLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
M Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History 

F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
































NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


Vy Ass. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
‘Vi for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newberry, corner of Exeter Street. Bostan. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL OONO0L, cuan 
For circulars, etec., address , 
Miss ELLEN Hypn, Principal. 
Stare oe age, By = de dress ib 
principal, A. G. BoxyDEN, A.M. 


M AGMAORUGETTS STATS NORMAL eppest. 
the nd xes. T WORCESTEB. 


E. H. Russe x1, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL Mass. 
S For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
GAR, 


























D. B. Ph.D. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WustrIELp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 





For Catalogues 
J.C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 
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Journal of Edueation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 


THE ANERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 
Both to one address, $3.00. 

















| Written for the JOURNAL.1 
THE SUN’S RETURN. 


BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 
As in the rough dark bulb lies hid in gloom 
The lily, flower of light, so sealed from view, 
Spring sleeps in savage winter’s lap, and blue 
Bends, beyond storms, the sky's immortal bloom. 
Beauty still grows upon the soundless loom 
Where nature plies, and visions, fair, in lieu 
Of actual sights content us and endue 
Winter’s harsh face till frowns for smiles make room. 
All is to come with the returning sun: 
This shrouded sod, shall wake to living green. 
These bare, brown boughs shall be reclothed upon 
With bloom and verdure. Snowdrops soon shall lean 
From out the drifts,—sturdy, though slim and wan. 
Blue birds sing soft and fregs tune pipes unseen. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


Prstatozz1: The individuality of the child is sacred. 
Rev. M. 
the public school and its integrity. 


L. Epwarps Ciark, Washington, D. C.: Art whis- 
pers to the stooping laborer and he stretches up to the full 


J. SavaGe, Boston: Stand like a rock for 


stature of a man. 


E. C Gakrpner, Schoolhouse Architect, New York 
City: It is of the utmost importance that the cloakrooms 
should be thoroughly ventilated. 


Rey. A. D. Mayo, Washington, D. C.: No Amer- 
ican community was ever yet demoralized by judicious 
private, state, or national aid for education. 


W. H. Scorr, Principal Porter School, Syracuse : 
Crime, pauperism, and that general spirit of unrest so 
prevalent among a certain class of American citizens to- 
day, is not cared by the acquisition of book knowledge 
alone. 


A. G. Lan, Superintendent Cook County, Ill. : The 
teacher must restrain the selfish, encourage the timid, ap- 
prove the generous, awaken the dormant, soften the bois- 
terous, sympathize with the sorrowing, win the wayward, 
and punish the guilty. 


Supt. I. Freeman Haut, Leominster, Mass. : Cheap 
teachers are dear at any price, and good teachers cannot 
be secured by chance, as often happened in the “ good old 


Ld %” 
times. 


Increased postal facilities, the newspaper, and 
the telegraph put every good teacher nowadays within 
easy reach of a position where the laborer will be counted 
worthy of his hire. 

SUPERINTENDENT G. T. FietcuHer, Marlboro, Mass. : 
Pvintivg a moral from incidents of frequent occurrence 
in school, fixing in the minds of children noble truths 
from passages daily read, learning brief selections from 
the best authors, and eqercises in singing, all have an in- 
fluence in, the line of moral instruction. 


Bishop Huntinetron, in The Forum: The self-made 
tan is badly made who is not ready to confess that 
other men might have made him better than he made 
himself, and especially that institutions which gather and 
treasure up the wisdom of the past, and are complicated 
iustruments perfected by ages, are likely to educate bet- 
ter than an individual mind, however vigorous, or an in- 
dividual will, however resolute, or a personal aspiration 
left to itself, however persistent. 


A. S. Draper, State Superintendent, New York: A 


State must not only have schools, but it must have a schoul 
system which will be certain to cover every foot of its ter- 


ritory ; which will not only invite, but require every child 
of the state to come within its beneficent influences ; which 
will command respect, develop intelligence, cultivate 
virtue, inspire industry and thrift, stimulate patriotism ; 
which will not destroy individuality, but turn out manly 
men and womanly women, fitted for the duty and obliga- 
tions of citizenship in a republic. 








TOM- RASCAL. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON, 


Driving, the other day, along one of the broad old 
turnpikes of Eastern Connecticut, where the stage-coaches 
used to carry a daily trail of life, and where now the 
great through telegraph lines make the isolation seem 
even more oppressive, we came upon a striking example 
of educational inconsistency. 

At the southern base of a steep sheltering hill stood a 
pretty, white district schoolhouse. A sparkling brook 
went singing by, a huge oak tree spread its far-reaching 
arms over the little temple of learning, and on a huge 
flat rock near by the tiny girls had arranged a playhouse of 
bits of moss and shining pebbles. We were just saying 
how the pupils privileged to spend their early days in so 
delightful a spot must carry the memory pictured in their 
hearts through all the weariness of advancing years, when 
the outer door was opened and we looked, hoping to get 
a glimpse of inspiring child-life. 

In the doorway appeared the teacher, a young girl with 
elaborate flaxen frizzes, a scarlet shoulder cape and an 
immense bustle, who took a prolonged look at the slowly 
passing strangers, while a dozen boys rushed pell-mell 
past her into the open air, screaming and yelling like a 
pack of savages. Running until they gained a point by 
the roadside a little in advance of us, the largest, a tall 
lad of about seventeen, with a diabolical grin proceeded 
to lead each boy in turn by the ear, in a circle about him- 


and “ Gee whoa !”’ as if they were 


'» 


self, with a “‘ Gee up! 
steers. 

We passed on, and before our indignation had had 
time to subside, met a farmer upon a load of straw, and 
as he reined his team one side for us to pass, we asked,— 

“ What kind of a school have you up here?” 

“Oh,” said the man, looking surprised at any one’s 
taking an interest in the school, “I don’t hardly know, 
but I reckon it would be pretty fair if it weren’t for Tom 
Rascal. I expect he keeps things generally stirred up, 
as usual. You didn’t happen to come along at recess 
time and see him a performin’, did ye?” 

“ Wouldn’t wonder if we did get a glimpse of him. 
Who is this Tom Rascal ? ” 


| dozen poor families are obliged to send their children to 
school to have them abused.” 

Perhaps you think there is only one Tom Rascal, but I 
fancy you could find several of the species in nearly every 
country town. They may not actually abuse the small 
scholars, as this one did, but they abuse the teacher by 
their uncouth behavior and utter disregard of rules. They 
ruin the usefulness of the school and the reputation of the 
teacher who can do nothing with them, by making it diffi- 
cult for her to get another position. In some instances they 
chew tobacco in school time, and eat apples and nuts ; they 
use profane and vulgar language ; when pretending to work 
their examples they make indecent pictures upon their 
What is done about it? Just nothing at all. 
No one dares make a complaint, for fear the parents of 


slates. 


these Tom Rascals will take offence. 

Ose such unruly boy has been expelled from school 
nearly every term since he was a mere child, and this 
term has been from district to district, made trouble, and 
been expelled. 

“ How is the school in your district progressing ?” I 
overheard one woman ask of another in a passenger coach 
on the New London Northern Railroad, the other day. 
“We have a fine teacher and would have a good school, 
only the large boys behave so bad that I doubt if any 
of the scholars are learning much.” 

“The largest boy I meet occasionally, and I had fan- 
cied he was a perfect gentleman.” 

“ He can appear well, but he is the worst of any of the 
scholars, he is so sly; you know how it is nowadays, the 
large boys are under no restraint at all in school. Then 
there is a boy living at Captain Miller’s, who was taken 
from a reform school,—a city boy who knows every wrong 
thing it is possible for a boy to know; his very presence 
is contaminating.” 

What is the remedy for this lamentable state of morals 


and manners? Who will answer ? 








THE STYLE OF CICERO’S LETTERS. 


BY R. F. LEIGHTON, PH. D., BROOKLYN. 





I was very much interested in the series of questions 
on Cicero’s letters which appeared in a recent number of 
the JouRNAL. I hope they are indicative of an increasing 
interest in these, the most exquisite literary treasure 
handed down to us from all antiquity. These letters deal 
not only with one of the most interesting characters, but 
they furnish also the most detailed, trustworthy, and in 
some instances the only commentary of an exceedingly 
important, perhaps the most momentous period of Roman 
history. So valuable, interesting, and important are 
Cicero’s letters for the social and political history of the 





“ Oh, that ain’t his name, but he’s been called so ever 
since he was a little fellow. One of the men who moved 
out of the district to get his children away from him, 
gave it to him, and it fits so well that it sticks like tar. 
His father lives in that big house over yonder. He al- 
ways boards the teacher, and manages things generally 
round here, and no schoolma’am can stay in that school- 
house unless she’s blind with the eye that looks toward 
Tom. He’s spoiled every term of school here since he 
was seven years old. The schoolhouse might a good deal 
better be shut up, but you know it’s the law to have so 
I took my young ones out long enough to 
You see Tom Rascal, he—”’ 
Why don’t you do 


much school. 
let their ears grow on. 

“ Yes, we know, we've seen him. 
something about it?” 

“Can't. You see, stranger, I’m a poor man. 
just as well plan starvation for my family as to complain 
of Tom Rascal; and I am so fixed I can’t get away. 
We have hoped for this two or three years that his folks 
would send him away to school, but he’s such a poor 
schular that he is ashamed to go anywhere else, and they are 
ashamed to have him; so he stays on here and raises 


I might 





a masterhand. 
and accurate in the choice of his words that not an adjec- 
tive could be dispensed with or changed without marring 
the effect of the passage. 
essential to the sentence as the verb itself. 
his correspondence that Cicero’s preéminence as a wielder 


period in which the writer lived, that one might accept, 
almost without qualification, the statement of Nepos (Vit. 
Attici, 16), “that he who reads these letters will hardly 
need any other history of the times.’’ Cicero’s speeches 
are exceedingly interesting and instructive, perhaps indis- 
pensable to a correct understanding of social and political 
contemporary history. Their style is wonderfully clear, 
accurate, and effective, and fully deserves the encomiums 
that the great critic ((Quintil., vi. 3, passive) has so lavishly 
bestowed upon it. The student who supposes that Cicero’s 


speeches are mere effusions of rhetoric, in which the 


thread of the argument is lost in a maze of words, has 


read them to little purpose. Every adjecfive, even in the 


most exaggerated passages, where Ossa is piled on Pelion, 
superlative following superlative in rapid and intermin- 
able succession,—every adjective, I repeat, is set down by 


In fact, the great stylist was so particular 


Each superlative is almost as 
But it is in 





Cain. And yet they call this a free country,—where a 


of written words appears to best advantage. 


The Latinity 
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; . wa. >, 
of the letters is exquisite, beyond any other remains 5 of [to pursue the subject, the treatises of Stinner and Pau 
This last remark brings me to one of |Meyer are indispensable. 


Roman literature. 


the topics just mentioned, on which I wish to add a word, 


—the style of some of the letters of Cicero. 


Cicero’s letters differ materially in style ; some, the po- 
i. 9 and 2, Fr. i. 1, are really 
elaborate political treatises, closely resembling the speeches 
It was these political 
letters which Cicero desired Tiro to collect, edit, and pub- 


litical letters, like Fam. 
in style and method of treatment. 


lish, and of which a collection of about seventy was on 
hand, though never published (A?t. xvi. 5, 5). 


essentially in style and form from the political letters. 

These letters are mostly found in Fam. xiii., are ad- 
dressed to some of the most eminent actors in the world's 
history, and are expressed with truly wonderful delicacy 
of sentiment and grace and beauty of diction. The thirty- 
one letters in Yam. xiii. are all introductory,—all on the 
same subject,—and yet there runs through all a charming, 
inimitable variety, such as no other letter-writer, ancient 
or modern, has ever attained. If we compare the charm- 
ing letters of the elegant and versatile Caelius (Ham. viii.), 
the truly exquisite letter of Sulpicius (Fam. iv. 5), the ex- 
cellent and well-worded letters from the eminent hjsto- 
rian Lucceius (am. v. 13 and 14),—and these are the 
best not from Cicero,—we are only strengthened in our 
belief in Cicero's amazing literary powers. The contrast 
is still greater between the peevish, vague, and indefinite 
letter of Metellus Celer (Fam. v. 1) and Cicero's grace- 
ful and dignified reply (Yam. v. 2). Nothing illustrates |} 
better the decadence in Roman life and manners than the |; 
difference between the vigorous and independent tone of |X 
Cicero’s letters and the grovelling adulation of Pliny’s. 

The familiar letters,—* those charming bits of renal 
the birth of a moment, which stereotyped for us in a per- 
fect phrase, a passing smile or sigh of the writer, or «vr |\ 
have caught for us the ‘flying blossom ’ of the forum or 
the triclinium,’’—constitute still another class, again essen- 
tially different from the preceding in style and form. 
The style of these letters is colloquial, and abounds, 
therefore, as all colloquialisms do, with archaisms ; still, 
the style is thoroughly accurate. All erities, if they agree 
in nothing else, admit Cicero’s ability to wield effectively 
and accurately written and spoken words. The style of 
the political letters is always dignified ; but no writer ever 
stood less upon dignity than Cicero does in his private, or 
He shows no horror of execrable puns, 
In fact, his jokes 


familiar, letters. 
slang Latin, or “ Roman” Greek. 
sometimes caused the cautious and staid Atticus to raise 
his eyebrows (At. ix. 3). 

The style of the familiar letters he calls plebeius sermo 
(Fam. ix. 21, 1), recognizing the fact that it is largely 
tinged with colloquialisms. Itis for this reason that such 
a marked similarity exists between the diction of these 
letters and that of the comic drama. The study of 
Plautus helps materially in interpreting many of Cicero’s 
expressions. 

In addition to the three classes just enumerated, we 
must also note the characteristic style of his official letters, 
real official dispatches, mostly written during the last year 
of his life, when he stood in the forefront of the battle 
against Antony. The eloquence of the great orator never 
burned with a freer, light; his letters to Cassius (Mam. 
xii. 1-9; x. 28), D. Brutus (xi. 5), Pollio (x. 31) Plaucus 
(x. 3, ete.), Lepidus (x. 27), Octavius, and others, succeed 
one another in rapid succession, and really form the best 
extant comments on the progress of events. 

Critics have detected, or thought they could detect, a 
(pigritia) in the letters from exile. 
Cicero himself admits (Aft. iii. 7, 3) that his “ unstrung 
condition ” 
for all other occupations. 


certain “ listlessness ”’ 


composed nothing, and even manifested a disinclination 
for his necessary correspondence (Fam. xiv. 2,14; Att. 
iii. 7,3). As examples of this literary listlessness, or im- 
ce may be mentioned 2. 
7, and iii. 8. 

This classification of the letters is perhaps sufficient for 


noting the general aspects of Cicero’s epistolary style.|causes of this opening of the vowel? 
The familiar letters offer the best field for this study,|current with out-of-the-way folk, who get their French by 
when the student is prepared to enter into particulars,|eye and never by ear. 
especially if he is at all familiar with Plautus and Ter-|us in the days when Norman French was the dictator in 
ence. I may have something hereafter to say on Cicero’s |language. 


The rec- 
ommendatory letters form another class, all differing 


unfitted him not only for literary work, but|glish speech a host of words that have suffered the same 
Hence, during his exile he|/change of vowel sound. 


'r. i. 3 (see § 2); Att. iii.|tween rout and root, of late years regressing to the latter. 


chapter in Tyrrell. Nigelsbach, and Driiger are usefu 


for reference. 


Pror. JAMES L. LUSK, or BInGHAMPpTON, 


President of the New York State Association of School Commis- 
stoners and Superinten.\: nts. 


Commissioner Lusk has earned the distinction of pre- 
siding over the largest state association of superintendents 
in the country, having been a clear-headed, well-balanced 
advocate of many educational reform measures,—notably 
State Aid for public schools, for which he secured $500,- 
000 increase. A farmer’s boy until he was nineteen, he 
began at that age, without financial assistance, to work 
for his education. Graduating from the four years’ clas- 
sical course in the Cortland Normal School in 1874, he 
studied law while he taught. After eight years’ experi- 
ence in the schoolroom, he was elected commissioner of 
Western Broome, and has been twice reélected,—the last 
time bythe united vote of the Republican and Democratic 


parties. He was born at Center Lisle, Aug. 10, 1849. 


ENGLISH ENGLISH. 
BY J. T. READE. 


The people who “take a wed’n tower” or who 
eat cowcumbers, we treat as antiques, putting them 
away on a shelf and labeling them with 
proper explanations as to their race, habi- 
tat, probable era, ete. But we forget 
that we have taken into good standing in our En- 


Some more 
on” a. 


Some of the common ones are 


“ bounty,” “couch,” “ coward,” 


‘“ cowl,” “ towel,” 
“rout,”—some from modern, and some from old and 


Norman French. We whittle on “ route,” and vibrate be- 


The words of this class must be counted by hundreds, if 
not thousands. Do the books give us the history and 
The process is still 


But most of these words came to 


The French north of the Channel certainly 


There is also a valuable 





1lof the Channel, and many a fine lady so learned it that— 


‘* Frenssh she spak ful faire and fetisly 
I After the scole of Stratford-atte-Bowe 
For Frenssh of Parys was to hire unknowe.”’ 


In those days of hand-written books, readers were 
scarcer than listeners are now, and it was very natural 
for an inland lector to give the insular rather than the 
continental vowel. But, to account for the change fully, 
our vocal organs must have had a preference for the English 
sounds. It can not be that our ear was then so dull as 
not to recognize a difference, or so delicate as deliberately 
to choose by judgment. 

Some of our ow words are, in their coining, more native 
than those named above. The “cow,” eu, ku, kuh, ete., 
may have descended, in their several languages, on par- 
allel lines from a common parent, rather than have been 
Beside these, some of the differ- 
“ Crouch ” is probably still 


born one from another. 
ing words are local variants. 
crooch provincially and in the talk of children. 

A teacher who has given special attention to pronuncia- 
tion asks whether or not any one uses the sh sound in the 
third syllable of “ pronunciation.” It is 
the sound prescribed in the books, but 
either purposely proscriked or carelessly 


Pro nun- 
shi-a-shun. 


Pro-nun-s?-a-shun is a 
The ear and 


neglected in common practice. 
common usage of very well taught peuple. 
the vocal organs seem to revolt from a double sh as from 
Has this sh been detected in the speech of 
any persons north, south, east, west, except those who 
have adopted it merely for the sake of being like a book ¢ 


WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY, 


DAUGHTERS OF THE REGIMENT DRILL. 


a barbarism. 


BY MRS. A. G. LEWIS, 





This is designed for sixteen girls in costume,combining the national 
colors, each carrying a flag. Within the range of red, blue, and 
white, varieties in dresses and trimmings, stockings and caps, will 
produce a more pleasing -— than a uniform style. For girls of 
twelve and more, 3 ft. x 24 ft. is a goodsize for the banners, which 
should rise about three feet above the shoulders. Each staff should 
be ornamented at the top with a handsome knot of ribbon and 
streamers. 

The place best suited to an exercise like this is the center of a 
large room or hall, with seats around for the audience. The music 
which is to accompany it throughout ought to be a march move- 
ment, simple in form and very spirited A pot pourri of national 
airs, in quick time, is effective, Lacking an orchestra, the piano, 
accompanied by six boys with bones and clappers, and—say, double 
the number of girls with tambourines, is an excellent substitute. 
These boy and girl musicians K B 








may do escort duty at the en- 
tering and retiring of the chief 
performers. The marching 
girls must each know their 
numbers,—1, 3, 5, or 2, 4, 6, 
etc. The orders given below 
are for teaching the exercise. 
It is better to omit calling 
orders, since in no respect is 
this exercise intended to re- 
present the manceuvers of mil- 
itary drill. C J H 
In teaching, the diagrams Diagram 1. 

should be followed carefully. If:t is desired to prolong the time of 
march, the orders may be repeated, from the beginning. 

In orders I., II., III., and IV., follow diagram 2. 

I. SINGLE FILE, march A-E-J-H-F-B-A-E-J-C-D-K-A 
E-J. At J odd Nos. 1, 3, 5, ete.,! march J-C-D-K-A. Even 
Nos. march J-H-F-B-A. (In the march let Nos. 1 and 2 in 
each line be careful to arrive at D and F K and B at the same 
moment. At A, Nos. 1 and 2, 3 and 4, join, followed by the, re- 
maining couples. ) 

Il, DousLe FILE, march A-E-J-C-D-C-A-B-F-H-J-E- 
A. (At A, Ist and 3d twos followed by 5th and 7th, march A- 
B-F-H-J. 2d, 4th, 6th, and 8th twos march A-K-D-C-J. At 
J, 1st and 2d twos march by fours, followed by 3d and 4th, 5th and 
Gth, ete., marching by fours.) 

III. By Fours, march J-E-A-B-F-H-J-C-D-K-A-E-J. 
(At J, 1st and 3d fours march J-C-D-K-A. 2d and 4th fours, 
followed by 3d and 4th, march J-H-F-B-A. 1st and 2d fours, 
followed by 3d and 4th march by platoons,—eight side by side.) 
IV. By PLAToons, march. From KAB march, !keeping 
the ranks in straight line to CJH. Right about. (Rest the 
weight upon heels and turn square about ; make the ‘‘ right about” 
change at the same moment.) March from CJH to KAB. Re- 
peat. Ist platoon march from KAB to CJH. ‘Right about. 
V. Rieut WHEEL (Diagram 3), march.—(Let the girl who 




















use of words in the familiar letters. 


To those who wish ! differenced itself quickly from the French spoken south 


stood at H remain stationary, although keeping step with the 
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thers. Diagram 3 represents the path of each girl. Of course the 
ength of steps must be graduated to cover the space to be covered. ) 
March from line MN to YN. Right about. March YN to MN. 
Right about. Repeat. 

VI. Lerr WHEEL, march—(2d platoon follow the lines lead- 
ing OY to NY. Right about. March NY to OY. Right 
about. Repeat. Right abont. 

VII. SrNneLe FILE, march.—(No. 1 leads off om line MO, 
with shortened steps, followed by platoon1. Platoon 2 moves on 
line YN with lengthened pace.) By diagram 1 march C-D-K-A- 
B F-H-J-E-A-K-D-C-J. 

VIIL. In THE MAZE, march. (Diagram 1.)—Follow line X to 
E, return by dotted line. March C-D-K-A-E-D-C-J. Follow 
line X to E, and return as before. March J-C-D-K-A. 

IX. To STATIONS, march, 
—(It is desired to station No. 
B 1 at J, 3at H, 5 at F, Tat B 
9 at A 1l, at C, 13 at D, and 
15 at K, and the even numbers 





at points in the square equi- 
F distant from the odd numbers.) 
March A-B-F-H-J-C-—D-K- 
A-B-F-H-J. (In the march 
as each girl arrives at her sta- 
tion, stop, face to center, and 
when all are arrived, drop at 
same moment staffs to the floor 
Diagram 2. with a thud.) 
X. CARRY FLAGS, march (Diagram2).—(Odd numbers raise 
flags simultaneously, march toward center, forming circle Z, Raise 




















flags at same moment, and place staff point to point with the opposite 
Jlag.)—Right about. Return tostation. Right about. Repeat. Even 


numbers perform same maneuver. Repeat. Odd and even 
numbers together forward. Place flags point to point, mak- 
ing circle a little large. Return. Repeat. To station. 

XL. Rreanr AND LEFT, march.—March in outer circle twice 
around. Halt at station. Odd numbers march to right, even num- 
bers to left, meeting and passing first to right and then left of 
those met. March around the circle in this way three times, the 
third time stopping each at her respective station. 

XII. To CAmp, march,—All march to center stopping on circle 
Z. Right about. Kneel, holding flags front at an angle of 45 de- 
grees. Rise. Forward to circle Q. Wave flags in time with 
music. Rightabout. Repeat. 24 Platoon. 

XIII. Form TENTs.— 9 Y 
March single file around outer 
circle (Diagram 2). At A 
Mareh A-E-J. Odd numbers 
march J-C-D-K-A. Even 
numbers march J-H-F-B-A. 

At A march double file A- 
K-J-H-F-B-A-E-J. Halt. 
Step two paces to right, also 
to left of line AEJ. Face to 
face. Lift flags. Place flags 
point to point with opposite 
flag, forming a_ tent-roof. 
‘Two girls standing at A drop 
flags on shoulder and pass under tent, followed by those 
standing next. All pass under, March J-C-D-K-A-E-J. Step 
two paces to right, also to left, ete., repeating the forming of tent 














M 1st Platoon. N 


Diagram 3. 


and passing under, 

XIV. SINGLE FILE, march J-H-F-B-A-K-D-C-J, 

XV. IN THE MAZE, march.—Follow line X (Diagram 1) to 
EK. Return by dotted line, 

To STations, march.—J-~C-D-K-A-B-F-H-J; repeating 
orders IX., X., XL, XIL. Wave flags in time with music. Here 
the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner’’ may be sung, either as a chorus or 
by soloist, the girls joining in the chorus while waving their flags. 





PILGRIM PLAY. 


ADAPTED FROM THE “STORY OF LIBERTY.” 





BY L. GERTRUDE HOWES, EVERETT SCHOOL, BOSTON, 





ACT I. 


William Brewster appears before "the Bishop in response to sum- 
mons, 

Bishop.—I, as bishop of this diocese, will know why you, Wil- 
liam Brewster, and others of your sort, do stay away from the 
Sabbath services of the Established Church ?, 

Wiliam Brewster.—Kuow then, Lord Bishop, that we observe 
mummery in your religious ceremonies. We object to the way 
your followers have of bowing many times, and calling such acts 
‘worship of God.’’ Their priests make a great show of zeal for 
the church, but they are not holy in their lives. 

The English people are a roistering set; they are rude in man- 
ners and spend much time in play and idleness. You give yourself, 
Lord Bishop, no trouble to correct these faults; but seek only to 
compel men to believe as you direct. 

By your arbitrary measures you discourage and crush thought, 
and teach men hypocrisy. My friends and I will never lend our 
support to, or sanction by our presence, an establishment so careless 
and corrupt, 

Bishop.—What do you propose to substitute for the beliefs and 
practices of the Established Church ? 

Vm. B.—We believe in a pure worship. We think that gor. 
*00U8 vestroents, and all things that minister to men’s pride should 


ples of God, and with their good deeds they should worship Him. 


of religious controversy. 


senters, and are you not afraid to confess your ideas so openly ? 


Wm. B.—We know of this. 


torture. 


bearing alike the fruits of Liberty and Truth. 
Ist ANGEL. 
Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers : 
Bat Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among its worshippers. 


ACT IL. 
A delegation of Puritans meet the King with petition for “* purer 
ways in the church.’’ 
King.—To the several hundred ministers in England, ora delega- 


grant an audience. 
Herald.—Approach the King ! 





to grant freedom of thought and worship, 


and rubbing his hands with glee) I peppered them soundly! 
(K. and B, highly pleased, walk out haughtily.) 
Puritans.—(turning to one another.) What shall we do? 


is worth more than country. We will sell our lands, bid goodby 
to old England and seek a refoge in Holland. 
Puritans.—This will we do! 
2nND ANGEL. 
Praise to all heroes who strike for the right, 
When freedom and truth are defended in fight; 


Of blood-shedding hirelings the deeds are abhorred; 
But the patriot smites with the sword of the Lord. 


Praise to the martyrs who died for the right, 

Nor ever bowed down to the bidding of migbt. 

Their ashes are cast all abroad on the wind, 

But more widely the blessings they won for mankind. 


ACT IIL. 


ference, in England. 

lst Member Plymouth 
tures during the past few years. How fled you from England, and 
how fared you among the Dutch ? 

1st. Pilgrim.—We left England secretly. 
to the old town of Boston, and there we meant to take ship for 
Holland, but were seized and thrown into prison. After many 
weeks we were allowed to go at large. We bargained with a 
Dutch skipper to take uson board bis ship from a lonely place upon 
the coast. We carried our goods on board; some of our men were 
on the ship, when a troop of soldiers, with spears and guns, rushed 
upon us, and seized those on shore. The Dutchecaptain, fearing 
his ship would be seized and he would be thrown into prison, 
spread sail and made away. 

Wm. Bradford.—Pitiful it was to see the weeping of poor 
women for their husbands carried away in the ship, while their 
little ones hung about them, crying with fear and quaking with 
cold. King James would gain nothing by keeping them in Eng- 
land ; so after many delays, they were permitted to join their hus- 
bands and fathers in Holland. 

2d M. P. C.—Where lived you during your stay in Holland ? 

2d. Pilgrim.—We lived first at Amsterdam; from there, many 
removed to Leyden. 
3d Member.—In what occupations and exercises spent you your 


Yompany.—Recount, friends, your adven- 


We made our way 


time ? 

3d P.—We had no farms, as in England; in Holland each man 
learned a trade except William Brewster, who taught school. Wm. 
Bradford became a weaver. Ona Sunday we met at the house of 
our pastor, John Robinson, to hold divine service. After the ser- 
mon we all ate dinner together like a family. We called ourselves 
‘* Pilgrims,’’ because we could not believe that we were exiles and 
should never return to our dear native land. 

4th Member.—In what estimation are you held by your Datch 
neighbors ? 

4th P.—We have won the respect of all. The Dutch magistrates 
say, “‘ These English have been among us these twelve years, and 
we have never yet had suit or accusation against one of them.’’ 

5th Member.—Why do you wish to quit Holland ? 

Wm. Brewster.—There are few English schools, and our people 
are too poor to hire private teachers to train the children in 
those principles which are dearer to us than life. War is about to 
break out between Holland and Spain, and we would rather live 
on land belonging to England than on the best of foreign soil. Be- 
sides these reasons, we hope to carry the gospel of Christ to the 
dark-minded heathen of the American shores. 

6th Member.—Let us see what can be done for you. The settle- 


Men must think, speak, and act 
just as they are told; but, in the great struggle for liberty, brave 
men will lay down their lives and delicate women submit to cruel 
From the seeds sown by the hard hand of persecution 
spring the white flower of martyrdom and the red flower of heroism, 


tion of them, who “‘ desire greater purity in the church,’’ I now 


Puritan Leader.—May it please His Gracious Majesty the King, 
King.—(breaking in impatiently) I will have one doctrine, one 


discipline, one religion! I will make you conform, or | will harry 
you out of the land, or do worse,—hang you! (Turning to Bishops 


Puritan Leader.—We value life and property, but principle is 
worth more than property or life. We love our country bat liberty 


Wm. Brewster and others meet the Plymouth Company for Con- 





be banished from the sanctuary. Men's hearts should be the tem-| which you demand. Capt. John Smith has found good harbors on 


a coast named by him ‘“‘ New England,’’ but the severity of the 


We believe that God has given to every man the heavenly lamp|climate has been so much exaggerated by the settlers under Pop- 
of conscience to shed light upon his way; and that He expects each | ham, that no emigrants can be induced to colonize it. 
to think for himself and follow the celestial flame in the dark paths 


lst P.—Nevertheless, to that land we will go, settling on the 
northern limit of South Virginia, near the mouth of the Hudson 


Bishop.—Have you heard how I arrest, imprison, and hang dis-| River, if the king will alter the hard conditions of his charter, and 


if you will lend us aid. 
lst Member.—We will make an effort for you. 


3p ANGEL, 


A kindly act is a kernel sown, 
That shall grow to a goodly tree,— 
Shedding its fruit when time has flown 
Down the gulf of Eternity. 


Kind deeds never die! 


ACT IV. 

SCENE: Upon the Mayflower, Nov., 1620. 
Sailor.—See! see! land ahead! 
Pilgrim.—Where, oh, where ? 
Sailor.—There it is,—a long reach of sandy shore skirting a bay. 
In the distanee, see the forest-trees flinging their giaut branches 
against the stormy sky 
Captain of M. (approaching John Carver).—Sir, we are even now 
among the shoals. I dare not sail farther in this direction lest the 
angry rocks beach our vessel. Let us double this sandy headland, 
run along that narrow strip of shore which is curved as one might 
bend his finger, and cast anchor. 
John Carver.—Let all be done as you have said. 
John Billington (lustily).—Who’s glad to see land? Lam! No 
more of your ‘‘ Puritanical ’’ ways for me,—no thank you! I have 
behaved myself on shipboard [aside] because I was obliged to, but 
now we are going ashore, where I shall—do as I please! This is 
the king’s domain. It don’t belong to you (snapping his fingers at 
the Pilgrims). John Carver will have no authority on shore, for 
he holds no appointment from the king,—nor have you Pilgrims 
any charter. [Thrusting his hands in his pockets, he struts back and 
forth upon the deck. ] 
Edward Winslow.—We will see about that. We intend to have 
law and order in our community. 
Samuel Hopkins. —To be sure we do. This is our natural right, 
not a privilege accorded to us bya king. Let us read to John 
Billington our covenant. [ Reads. | 
‘* In the name of God, Amen. We whose names are underwrit- 
ten, . . . . solemnly and mutually, in the presence of God and one 
another, covenant and combine ourselves together into a civil body 
politic, for our better ordering and preservation, .... and by 
virtue hereof to enact such just and equal laws, from time to time, 
as shall be thought most meet and convenient for the general good 
of the colony; unto which we promise all due submission and obe- 
dience, [ Signed } JOHN CARVER, 

Wma. BREWSTER, 

Wa. BRADFORD, 

Epw. WINSLOW, 

MILES STANDISH, and others, 
John Billington. —But I have not signed. 
Edw. Winslow.—That makes no difference. The majority have 
signed the compact, and henceforth, in our community, the majority 
shall rule. 
J. B. [contemptuously].—Who will enforce this ‘‘ covenant’’ ? 
John Carver.—We have an organized army of sixteen men, who, 
under their brave leader, Captain Miles Standish, will not only hew 
the trees, hunt the forest for game, and explore the coasts, but will 
protect us from the Indians and punish wrong doers with severity. 
And now, my friends, we are about to tread free ground. Here is 
liberty, but not license. We are not free from duty, conscience, 
God,—nor do we ever wish to be. We have now, as in the days of 
our wanderings, duty for our pole-star, conscience for captain, and 
heaven as the haven of our hope. 
Sing :—‘‘ The breaking waves dashed high.”’ 


ACT V. 


The Pilgrims assemble on the beach to witness the departure of the 
Mayflower on her return to England. 

First Pilgrim.—See! see! the Mayflower swings away from her 
moorings; she spreads her sails; she fades into the dim distance. 
Second P. (mournfully).—The last tie that bound us to our old 
home is severed; our destiny is fixed. 

Third F.—We do not fear destiny. Let come prosperity or pri- 
vation, success or failure, life or death. We may die, but Truth 
and Liberty are eternal, 

Second P. (dejectedly).—You may well predict our death. The 
Indian owners of this land have perished of a pestilence. To be 
sure, Massasoit now befriends us, and the Narragansetts are afraid 
of us; but a foe is upon us whom we cannot fight. Cold, hunger, 
and peril have stolen the lives of those whose brave spirits they 
could not conquer. Forty-six of our band have finished their 
earthly pilgrimage, and are at rest. The bleak hillside burial-plaee 
contains many graves, but the ground has been planted with corn, 
and their friends have not even the poor comfort of knowing where 
they lie. 

4th P. (coming from the village with news for the group).—Do you 
know, good friends, that on this very day, as the Mayflower sailed 
beyond our horizon, the spirit of our beloved Governor,—Jobn 
Carver,—soared to the eternal home of the Pilgrims ? 

lst P.—That is indeed a sad blow, for John Carver was wise 
and prudent in council, brave of heart, and a righteous man. 

5th P.—Though the GOVERNOR is dead, the sTATE still lives. 








ment at Jamestown would be no safer refuge than England, for 
Jamestown provides punishment for that very freedom of thought 


6th P.—Let us elect William Bradford to be our next governor, 


If John Billington speak disrespectfully of the new ruler we will 






































When the last rosy tints hadjfad f k P 
ho y adjfaded out of the sky, I bade her , you should know it soon enough to counteract any false idea they may 
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try him and condemn him to be tied neck and heels and fed on 
bread and water till he begs pardon. 


3d P.—We will, indeed; for we will frame ovr own laws ;nd ~ 


A COURSE IN ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. ‘gntil at last, only its edge is presented to the eye (e). 


enforce them. We will see to it that they be wise and just, and 
may God bless our state and preserve to us the freedom of our 
consciences. 

[ Liberty, an angel, appears to Pi/grims. | 
. Liberty. —At last, after ages of persecution, I have found a home. 
Here will I dwell and will bless my people. The seed of a great 
empire has been planted, Freedom its root. Noxious weeds will 
grow about it, but they shall not choke its life. Strong hands sball 
subdue the wilderness, and brave hearts shall establish a nation. 
From the frozen North to the sunny South, from the stormy 
Atlantic to the peaceful Pacific, Freedom shall reign. Throogh 
suffering and sacrifice the great republic of the Western World shall 
rise, the saviour of nations. 

Sing: ‘*‘America.”’ 





CHICAGO LETTER. 





A LITERARY REVIVAL.—T#HE GOETHE ScHOOL.—COMPUL- 
SORY EDUCATION. 


A series of lectures was recently given in the Madison Street 
Theater, under the auspices of the Chicago Kindergarten Club. 
The school was under the direction of Prof. D. J. Snider, of Chi- 
cago, assisted by Dr. W. T. Harris, of Concord, Mass, ; Prof. 
Calvin Thomas, of Michigan University; Prof. Thomas Davidson, 
of Orange, N. J. ; and Mrs, Caroline K. Sherman, of Chicago. 


** Faust’? was analyzed by Professor Davidson as the drama of 
man’s struggle for freedom, which, he said, is based on intelligence, 
including faith, and it is the only protestant legend. He sketched 
the growth of Goethe's wonderful production ; also, briefly, the plot 
of *‘ Fanst.”’” On leaving the old religions and old science, Faust 
finds himself without a guide, and bas to learn by experience. In 
doing so, he is carried away by the spirit of criticism and personal 
need,—the little world of fame and society, the great world of pol- 
ities, industry, art, and religion; thus by experience acquiring the 
knowledge and authority that make him free. Mrs. Sherman gave 
delightful portraits of Goethe’s women. Her lecture was intensely 
interesting. 

Goethe was considered as a scientist by Dr. Harris, his present- 
ment being ably supplemented by Mr. Snyder. From the teacher's 
standpoint Dr. Harris’ lecture on Goethe's ‘* Ideal of Man as Incul- 
cated in Wilhe/m Meister’’ was the piece of the whole course. 
What wonderful vistas «pened up before one’s mental vision under 
the able dissection of the leading educationist of our times! 

When the Rev. Dr. Thomas, of Chicago, was called upon at the 
close of the lecture, he arose, and, in his inimitable manner, char- 
acterized the leaders of the school as evangelists in the city of cattle, 
hogs, and lumber, and their work as a literary revival. You are 
dealing, he said, with the world of things, not books. He would 
like to have the school a permanent institution. He spoke of Chi- 
cago’s need of a university or college. ‘‘ You are standing by the 
side of teachers They are hard workers. We have an army of 
children here four times as large as the United States army.’’ He 
then assured them that when they came again, they would need a 
larger room to accommodate those who would flock to bear them. 
Those of us who have watched the growth of a love and apprecia- 
tion of good music in this city and think of the handful that assem- 
bled to listen to Theodore Thomas’ orchestra, and then think of 
the magnificent audiences that hang entranced upon his strains to- 
day, know that Dre. Thomas knows of what he speaks. 


* * * 
Superintendent Lane of Cook County is an earnest advocate of 
compulsory education, He makes a strong point when he says, 
** In all the troubles that have arisen during the labor strikes, boys 
and young men under age, as a rule, have committed depredations, 


done the hooting, thrown bricks, and defied the police. Thousands} seems to get nearer to the horizontal line, because, as that 


of dollars were spent to maintain the laws bythe use of extra police 
and military power.”’ 

What Mr. Lane says is especially true of Chicago. There is abso- 
lutely no way of getting at a class of foreigners who allow their 


children to grow up in illiteracy, nor at the hoodlums who hang below the level of the eye, they appear to run upwards 
toward that level. 


about, ready to entice such as are sent away from school. 

The first step in the right direction would be to make provision 
for incorrigibles such as cannot be kept in school, whose influence 
is bad upon others. They should be placed under a teacher who 
has shown special ability for handling bad boys. 


ao * * 


meeting. 

On the last day of the old year I placed myself at the mercy of 
Yerkes’ cable, and paid a visit to Miss Amsden. I found her se- 
renely happy over what she considers a magnificent gift, —$140, 


contributed by the Chicago teachers. ‘' They ought to have a mon- 
ument raised in their honor,’’ she said, and then added: ‘* There 


is one in my heart already more enduring than marble.”’ the horizontal lines of the object which are below the 


Miss A. is finding many friends to cheer her declining days. A ] 
young teacher, after bearing ber express a wish to read Robert Els- 
mere, brought hera copy. Her knitting marked the place she had |! 
reached, and she chatted pleasantly on the various characters of the 
great novel. “Il have known Catherives, for I was brought u 
among them,’’ she remarked in the course of our conversation. A 
prominent business man presented her a beautiful Bible, aecompa- 
nied by a note, which reads : 


our use so long as the dear Lord permits you to enjoy its study 
ere, and then it will be a pleasure to have it returned to me, that I 
may keep it as a memorial of you. 
Some of the ladies of the M. E. Church have also interested 
themselves in her aud left substantial tokens of esteem. Among 


her frequent visitors is a charming little lady member of the Ethi- circle. A  child’s hoop is an excellent article for the 
eal Culture School, who prepares little dainties for her with her] elucidation of this point. 


own fair bands; but her special admirers are the boys, one of 
whom dropped in while I was there, with ‘‘ Happy New Year, 
Mies A. ; 1 brorght you a News ”’ 

The windows of her little room in the third story look toward 
the sunset, and as we talked, the sun dipped below the horizon, 


flooding the western sky with crimson, an illuminated background | let him define the square accurately, 


to the dense clouds of smoke which hang over the great city. |" 


side is more dkstant, the space between it and the level of 
the eye seems to become smaller, so that when lines are 


not only does the space between the horizontal line and 
the right-hand side of the square seem smaller, but the 

The State Teachers’ Association at Springfield was attended by|S8pace between the lower and upper sides of the square 
quite a number of Chicago teachers, who report a profitable| must also seem smaller according to our rule, that the 
farther off anything is, the smaller it seems. 


view of the square, the width of it decreases as well as the 
height, and may be disposed to turn the bent of his in- 
“* Dear Miss A :—I send herewith a Bible, with clear print, for}(Uiring mind to the matter. The teacher may have 
reason to rejoice over such pupils while she turns her 
C. F, G.”* |attention to the task of explanation. 


scholars (a, Fig. 9). It will be symmetrical in appear- 





BY SUSAN STAYNER BONGARTZ, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
(Thi:d Paper.) 


The pupil should be reviewed on his previous lessons 


the following quiz: 


ance how small! 
What and where is the horizontal line ? 


middle of the square was on the same level as the eye. 


places the square in proper position before the pupils.) 
What do we call the line which marks or indicates the 
height of the eye Ans.—The horiz»ntalline. We will 
draw the line (a dotted line). Now if the square is to 
be below the eye we must draw it below the dotted line. 

H line.------------------------------ 
Which side of the 
square is nearest to 
the horizontal line ? 
the right or left 
hand side? Ans.— 
Both are the same 
distance, because the 














square is directly in Fic. VIL. 
front of us. 

Now we will turn it round as before, with the left- 
side nearer you. 


H. Line. 





— 














nn 


FIGURE VIII. 





a 


According to the rule we made, the right-hand side 


Notice that both the upper and lower sides slant, for 


Rue 2. 


When we make a drawing of an object in perspective, 


evel of the eye must incline upwards toward the horizontal 
ine. 


The pupil may notice that, in drawing the perspective 


Be provided with a large square cardboard; also a 


First take the square; hold it up squarely before the 


* The scholar must not confound square with cube. To avoid this 
and draw it to sh t 

e does understand. Never take too much for granted, Io" the cae 7 

upils. If they understand they wili be glad to explain; if they do rot 





ave formed, 


When a square * is directly in front of you, how does 
it look ? If words fail, the pencil or chalk will speak for 
the pupil in a quicker and clearer way. When a square 
is at the side of you or turned away, how does it look ? 
Why does it look so? Ans.—Because the further side is 
is farther off. Everything, the farther it is off grows 
smaller to the sight. For example, a ship at sea, a view 
of the country or scenery, seen from the window. How 
much larger than the window in reality, but in appear- 


The last lesson taught us to draw a square when the 


Now we will place the square below this level. (Teacher 


ance (all sides alike). Now tip it backward, so that they 
Methods for the Schoolroom. see less of it (b, Fig. 9). Let them notice the change in 


appearance. Then tip it more, successively like c and d, 


‘This may be repeated with the square held vertically and 
turned sideways, then with the circle which changes from 
ithe true or perfect circle through the various widths of 
, the ellipses until only the edge of the circle or hoop is 


before starting on the advanced work, as for instance, in | presented, which pow appears as a straight line precisely 


as the square does. 
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Fig. IX. 


When the pupil first sees this he is as happy as a child 
with a new toy. 





METHODS IN LATIN.—(VIL.) 
BY FRANK W. SMITH, 
Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 
LANGUAGE LESSONS — SUGGESTIONS WITH REF- 
ERENCE TO THE EXECUTION OF THE PLAN 
PROPOSED (CONTINUED), 
10. Helpful features which may be introduced into 
elementary lessons.—It was indicated in a previous arti- 
cle that our language work was not all to be in one line, 
but that, simultaneously with the lessons there described 
in detail, other work was to be done. It is my purpose 
in this and a succeeding article to deal more particularly 
with this work. 
In the first place, as soon as the pupil has become fa- 
miliar with a few forms and can use a simple sentence 
with ease, ¢¢., quite early in the course of language les- 
sons, he may, profitably, be required to translate simple 
connected pieces from Latin into English, and this prac- 
tice should be continued, the work being graded accord- 
ing to the advancement of the pupils at different times. 
Fortunately we have some easy pieces in books recently pub- 
lished.* The teacher may increase the list of such exer- 
cises by improvising some based chiefly on the simple vo- 
cabulary used by the pupils All of this material will serve 
to break the chilling monotony of disconnected sentences, 
tomake the work more natural, and to aid in preparing the 
pupil for the regular work of translation. In the pub- 
lished pieces will be metsome forms which are unfamiliar ; 
but no matter, the teacherfcan bridge the difficulty for 
the time by brief notes. Asthe pupil proceeds in this way, 
he will gradually become familiar with these forms and 
will thas not only gain advantage from translation, but 
may materially lessen the work necessary in the ordinary 
language lessons. Lessons in translation should be so 
conducted that pupils will aequire principles of transla- 
tion, and not be allowed to go on from year to year in a 
“hap-hazard” way. 
At the same time the reverse process should be em- 
ployed, i.¢., simple connected pieces may be turned trom 
English into Latin. Unfortunately we are not so well 
supplied here. The teacher must depend more on 
himself, but he may compose a series of graded exercises 
of this kind, or make up some pieces based on the Latin 
selections read, but varying from the originals sufficiently 
to give the pupils good practice,—especially if the pupils 
are required to do the work without reference to their 
books. An old device, but one of less value, perhaps, is 
to require pupils to reproduce selections which they have 
previously translated from Latin into English. In doing 





*See such books as Cook’s First Year in Latin (Macmillan & Co.), 
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this they should have before them only a good English 
translation. In this way they would get the same prac- 
tice in the use of Latin which they would have if the 
translation were in all respects literal, and they get the 
additional and decided advantage of comparing the 
idioms of the two languages and studying their force. Of 
course we have an abundance of disconnected sentences 
ready for use, or we can easily compose some to suit our 
case, but it seems unnatural to confine ourselves to these, 
or even to use them for the most of our work. The 
teacher will not find it a very difficult task to provide 
some of the other material suggested. 





THE HARVARD PREPARATORY PHYSICS. 


BY J. Y. BERGEN, JR. 


VIL. 

Exercises 32, 33.—These need no especial comment. 
They should succeed, with moderate care on the part of 
the experimenter, and they are exceedingly instructive. 

Exercise 34.—The teacher will need in this more than 
in any other case to study the directions of the appendix, 
and to combine the two sets of instructions into a harmo- 
nious account of the procedure to be followed. It may 
be necessary to emphasize the direction that each object- 
point is to be located by a corresponding image-point in 
just the same way in which the conjugate focus of the 
Very many of the class will 
probably fail to locate any virtual image in the con- 


church-steeple was located. 


cluding portion of the experiment. 

It may be worth while to suggest that second-hand 
spectacle lenses may usually be obtained, free of charge, 
of retail dealers in spectacles and eye-glasses. It will re- 
quire a little time to select those of the shortest focal dis 
tance,—the less convex ones are not convenient for 33, 
avd can hardly be used at all for 34. The teacher should 
know beforehand (though the class should not) that the 
real image in 34 will be curved, with the concave side 
toward the lens. This curvature is due to the joint effect 
of two causes, namely, that the ends of the arrow are fur- 
ther from the optical center of the lens than the middle 
of the arrow is, and that a convex lens has a less focal 
distance along a secondary, than along the principal 
axis.* 

Kzercise 35.—No additional suggestions in regard to 
this exercise have occurred to me. 

Exercise 36.—While the directions for this exercise 
are explicit enough, a number of general hints in re- 
gard to the management of batteries, ete., may be of use 
to teachers whose experienee in operating them has not 
been extensive. 

It will be found highly desirable in fitting up a labora- 
tory newly for experimental physies, to put in as capacious 
a soapstone sink as the funds at command will procure ; 
two feet, or two and a half, is a convenient width, and 
the length may be four, six, or eight feet, according to the 
An eight-foot sink is 
large enough for divisions of twenty. 

The sink should run lengthwise of the laboratory and 
between two of the tables, parallel to their length. This 
arrangement minimizes the amount of walking necessary 
to empty acid slops, or to stand cetls in the sink after 
using. The resources of the plumber will usually limit the 


choice of materials for a waste-pipe to iron or lead. The 
moment when any acid liquid is poured in. On the whole, 
simplest ways to secure this, is to surround the outlet of 
section of the outlet would then appear as 

the attacks of sulphuric acid, it is a good plan to throw 
been added. 

on barat axis was 30 cm., gave a f 


former is readily attacked by most acids, but may be 

a lead pipe is to be preferred, but it and the trap must 

the waste-pipe from the sink with a groove an a r 

shown in the following cut : | 

all the towels that have been used during the day into a 
Much time and annoyance will be saved in conduct- 
* I have found, for instance, that a lens whose focal distance along 

along an axis inclined 45 degrees to the former. 


size of the laboratory divisions. 


used if care is taken to flood the sink with water at the 
be made safe from contact with mereury. One of the 
inch wide and an inch or two deep. A cross- 

For the sake of preserving the laboratory towels from 
large bowl or jar of water to which a little ammonia has 
ing the experiments, if zinc, at least three-sixteenths 

‘ocal distance of only 20 cm. 


of an inch thick, is used. The copper need not be 
even one sixteenth. It will be found a convenience to 
have a lot of strips of ordinary thin sheet-zine to be used 
un-amalgated, after all the thicker ones have been once 
used, and therefore become amalgamated. Of course 
the thick zines here described cannot be bent around the 
porous cups in part three, but it will do to tie the copper 
about the outside of the cup and stand the zine close 
against the adjacent side, within the cup. 

It is best to make the galvanometers of pretty coarse 
wire ; i.¢., No. 16 or 18 English standard, to make the 
resistance of the coil very low. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NON-SECTARIAN. 

When any man says that because one half or two-thirds of the 
pupils of the public schools are the children of papists there 
ought therefore to be a corresponding proportion of papists on the 
school board, he is talking pernicious nonsense. When a paper 
asks, ‘* Whose schools are they, anyway ?’’ and goes on to say 
that the number of papists on the school board should be in pro- 
portion to the relative number of the children of papists in the 
echools, it is asserting a principle unknown to our institutions. It 
exists, to be sure, in our partisan politics, sometimes stalking abroad 
labelled, ‘‘ To the victors belong the spoils.’’? It never benefits, 
but always hurts the body politic. It may be natural for papists 
to make such claims, but it is amazing that men prominent in the 
defence of the public schools should, for a moment, even tacitly 
admit such aclaim. It is utterly at variance with the true relation 


of the schools and the people. The state knows no sect; the 
schools know no sect. No sect has any rights whatever, as such, 
in our public schools. Individuals have rights there; sects have 
not. If any sect imagines that it is only a question of numbers, 
time, and opportunity ; that when they outnumber others they are 
to rule serenely, they make a great mistake. The teacher who 
obtrndes sectarian notions or principles in the public-school room, 
has no business there; and if any of our teachers are so sure that 
the ‘‘ whole boy’’ should be sent to school that they are giving the 
pupils the doctrinal catechism of Papist, Baptist, or any other ist, 
the sooner they are removed from service the better for all. 

There is no war upon any religion. There will be none unless a 
sect should attempt to misuse or abuse the public-school idea. 





QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. 


1. During whose reign was the House of Commons instituted ? 
2. Who was the mother of King James 1. of England ? 
3. Who organized, in 1867, the North German Confederation of 
twenty-two states, with the king of Prussia at its head ? 

4. Who diverted the course of the Euphrates and took Babylon 
in 5388 B.C. ? 

5. Who was the greatest orator Rome ever produced ? 

6. Who destroyed Jerusalem in the year 70 ? 

7. Who was defeated by Wellington at Waterloo ? 

8. Who built the city of Alexandria, Egypt ? 

9. Who was the greatest of French kings ? 

10. Who was the greatest man of ancient Rome ? 

11. Who was the first Christian emperor ? 

12. What great navigator was born at Genoa, 1416 ? 

13. Who was called the Virgin Queen of England ? 

14. Who moved the capital of Russia from Moscow to St. Peters- 
burg ? 

15. Who was father of Queen Elizabeth ? 

16. Who was the greatest enemy Rome ever encountered ? 

17. Who was the most celebrated queen of Egypt ? 

18. Who was the first of the Norman line of English kings ? 

19. Who was the king of England during the Revolutionary 
War? 

20. Who was called Lord Protector of England ? 

21. Who burned his ships on the Mexican coast so he would not 
be tempted to return to Spain ? 

22. Who named the city of Providence ? 


. 
‘ 
t 


—_—————— 


BREVITY WITHOUT OBSCURITY. 


Among “ Facts,’’ in the JOURNAL of Jan. 10, under ‘‘ Don’t ’’ 
is the following: ‘‘ Don’t write an obscure sentence.’’ This is good 
advice, and to avoid it do not try to be too concise. Horace says 
in Art Poetica: 

— Brevis esse laboro, 
Abscurus fio. 
**T labor to be brief. I become obscure.’ 
And yet Shakespeare says in Hamlet, 
‘* Brevity is the soul of wit.’’ 

He cannot mean here inordinate and excessive brevity. There 
must be a “‘ golden mean’’ between intolerable prolixity and the 
obscure brevity of which Horace writes, or the writer in endeavor- 
ing to avoid either extreme would seem forever between Scylla and 
Charybdis. R. L. PERKINS. 


Boston. 





THE FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Man never pocketed a more complete instrument than the flow- 
ing pen. Bat the flowing pen that will not flow is an intolerable 
nuisance; ‘‘a broken tooth and a foot out of joint ’’ are serviceable 


in comparison. 
The following rules, faithfully followed, have been found to keep 


the erratic little machine in good running order : 
1. Neyer wipe the pen. 


incubated under the wing of the flying bird. 
ranged collection of petrels, that among the smallest of the ocean 
birds, should have a position near the gigantic albatross. 


5. If the cap is a tight fit, scrape it with a sharp knife. 
6. Serew the nozzle tightly. 
7. If the nozzle unscrews hard, hold under it a lighted match. 
8. A blot is a signal to refill the case. 
9. Never fill the case with poor ink. 
10. Never hold the pen down except when writing. 
BEULAH McHENky. 


—_—_————_ 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN LITERATURE. 
(See JOURNAL, Jan. 17.) 


- Haroun al Raschid 6. Homer. 
Aristotle’s system. 7. John Bunyan. 
William Shakespeare. . Robert Burns. 
John Milton. 0. Sir Walter Scott. 
. Charles Dickens. 


ot gO BS 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 





— Will some one inform me what was the greatest number of 
visitors in a day at our Centennial Exhibition. 


Lincoln, Neb. CENSUS, 





— Please explain the term by-laws. 
school board, board of trade, ete. 
Utiea, N. Y. 


Also the origin of board, in 


EmILy P., 


— Who can inform me from what language the names of the 


seasons are derived ? 
Elmira, N, Y. PupIL 


— To “ F. A. C,’’: Salmon P. Chase, secretary of the treasury in 


1861, is called the “‘ father of greenbacks.”’ 


Washington, D. C. O. M. W. 





— I have seen in print a reference to Osaka, the commercial me- 
tropolis of Japan, in which it was called the Venice of the East. 
In what does the similarity consist ? 
Plum Hollow, Ta. 


— To *Q.8.’?: The term Fibrous is used by J. D. Dana in his 
Manual of Mineralogy, and by W. O. Crosby in The XII. Guide 
for Science-Teaching, and by many other authorities. 


Olivet, Mich. mB. C. 


GRADUATE, 





BuMPUS. 





NotrE.—The phrase, ‘‘ the public cemetery of Paris,’’ which 
**M, E. W.”’ uses in answering the query concerning Pére le Chaise 
is rather misleading, allow me to say. The city bas two other large 
** public ’? cemeteries,—Mont Parnasse and Montmartre; the three 
corresponding to Mount Auburn, Forest Hills, and Mount Hope, 
near Boston. VISITOR, 





— Can any of the readers of the JOURNAL tell me bow far the 
earth would have to leave its orbit before the centripetal force 
would cause it to be drawn to the sun? How much nearer the sun 
could the earth revolve and the two forces exactly balance each 
other ? Would 500 or 1,000 miles make much difference ? 


a We R 


“RM.” 


O77 
Zi, 


— In the JOURNAL of Dee asks, ‘‘ Whence comes 
the word ‘* candy’’ ? 

According to Keat and Webster, the word comes to us from the 
Sanskrit, as follows: Khand, in the Sanskrit, means, ‘‘ to break.’’ 
From ‘‘khand”’ comes khanda, ‘‘ a piece or lump,’’ which was ap- 
plied to broken sugar or sugar-cane. From this the Persian and 
Arabic obtain gand, sugar, and gandi, made of sugar. 


Academia, Pa. JAs. J. H. HAMILTON, 


— I have somewhere read an amusing account of a purist,—a 
Frenchman, I think,—who was called the “ Tyrant of Language ”’ 
Can some one recall this for me, through ‘‘ Queries ’’ ? 
Ex TEACHER 

Malherbe, a fanatic for the purity of the French language, was 
known as the ‘‘ Tyrant of Wordsand Syllables.’’ Oa his dea‘ bbed 
he angrily rebuked his nurse for the solecisms of her Janguage. 
And when his confessor mildly remonstrated, Malherbe replied, 
** Sir, I will defend to my very last gasp the purity of the French 
language.’’ Soothingly, but not in too exquisite a diction, the good 
confessor dwelt on the heavenly joys which Malherbe might now 
reckon to be within so very easy a distance, but the pedantic purist 
interrupted severely, ‘‘Say no more, or your wretched st, le will 
disgust me with the place altogether.” 








— To‘ F. H. L.’’: The words of ‘‘ Robin Adair’’ were composed 
by Lady Caroline Keppel, daughter of the second Earl of Albe- 
marle, the hero of the song being an Irish surgeon with whom she 
had fallen in love at sight. Her family, dicmayed at the 
prospect of a mésal/iance, tried to divert her thoughts by taking her 
from London to Bath, where the song was written and set to the 
plaintive Irish tune of ‘‘ Eileen Aroon,’’ which Lady Carcline had 
learned from her lover. Later the opposition was withdrawn, and 
the couple united. See Our Familiar Songs, Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. P. 





— In reply to ‘‘ Mizzen.’’ : The Petrel has probably been so named, 
in allusion to the efforts of Peter on the Sea of Galilee, the bird hav- 
ing the peculiar habit of using its feet as it skims slong the sur- 
face of the waves. Dr. Coues, however, suggests that the name 
may possibly be a form of patter, given because of the menticned 
habit. At least ten different petrels are known to visit our shores, 
though the ‘‘ stormy’ and ‘‘ Leach’s’’ are most often met with, 
the latter breeding in crevices of the rocky shore from Maine 
northward. The sailors, however, will assure one that the egg is 
In a properly ar- 


Olivet, Mich. H. C. Bumrpus, 





2. Never —y the pen. 
3. Never leave the pen with its cap off. 





4. Never pull the cap off straight ; twist it or wind it, 


Credit to J. J. H, HAMILTON, Academia, Penn, 
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“ Be sure you are right, then go ahead.” 

Tue school is to make earnest men and women. 
EmpHasiZE faithfulness as much as intelligence. 
Tue teacher should know the principles of ethics. 
Tue school trains primarily for American citizenship. 


Tue best defence of the public school is to make it 
better every day. 


THERE must be an increased devotion on the part of 
every good citizen to all the interests of the public school. 


Tue public school idea is in sympathy with the age, 
and will prosper regardless of the criticisms of enemies or 
the mistakes of friends. 


Tue eight Nashville hotels will accommodate the guests 
at the National at from $1.50 to $3.00 per day, while the 
private families and boarding-houses will charge but $1.00 
a day. 


REMEMBER how soon the children you teach must be 
fighting the battle of life with all their might, where the 
nice distinctions of speech will count for less than power 
to think and grit to bear. 


Ir is significant that two organizations composed of 
such distinguished educational gentlemen should have 
been organized the same day in New York and Boston, 
as are referred to in the letters on these pages this week. 


As an effort in the direction of promoting the school 
education of children accustomed to run the streets of 


reported by the police. 
appointed three “attendance agents’ 
these names from the several police pr 


i 


in the city. A compulsory education convention met last 


matter applies only to such children as are un 
*!or write, yet if the full benefit of its enforcement is to be 


; enjoyed, all children who are habitually on the streets, 


t | police. 


Dr. Rosert F. Le1curon who established the Central 


Grammar School of Brooklyn, from the principalship of 
which he retired last June, has ‘this week removed from 


[home at Gloucester, Mass., where he will be engaged in 
literary work. He is the author of widely-used series of 
classical books, and is about to bring out two new works, 
one on the Life and Letters of Cicero, the other a History 
of Greece. In this connection we recall a saying of an 
educational gentleman in Brooklyn, for whose opinion we 
have profound regard : “ No better man, in my opinion, ever 
lived in this city, none ever did more for our schools.” 
This was said with reference to his great work for the 
Central Grammar School. Dr. Leighton won his early 
fame in Massachusetts, and his return will gratify mul- 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


Industrial and art education has by recent legislation 
been made an organic. and integral part of the whole sys- 
tem of public instruction, 

Manual training begins at the very bottom of the school 
system, and runs from the kindergarten through the pri- 
mary, grammar, and high school grades, and has been 
in operation six years. In the kindergarten the exercises 
consist of plaiting, twining, folding, and knitting. In 
the elementary schools for boys between the ages of six 
and fourteen, there are well-fitted workshops for iron and 
wood work. The younger classes begin by making paper 
objects and cardboard boxes covered with colored paper. 
They regard wood-working the most conducive to the ele- 
mentary training of the hand. The wood shop contains 
carpenter’s benches and turning-lathes. After a boy has 
done ten satisfactory pieces of work, he has the privilege 
of making one piece for himself. Ninety schools are 
fitted in this way. The workshop for iron contains vises, 
a boring-machine, anvil, and a forge. Lead is used much 
more generally than iron in all metal working. 


NATURAL MEMORY METHOD. 


We have taken no part in the Loisette-Fellows-Pick- 
Appleby-Middleton memory controversy, because we have 
not thought the advantage to be had from any or all sys- 
tems of mnemonies sufficient to make it of any interest to 
the world as to who originated them. The systems of the 
past have often required more effort to remember senseless 
things, than would be required to remember the desired 
things, and have been serviceable largely in accomplishing 
tricks and feats that one would never care for in life. 
Any system of mnemonics based upon sounds, upon having 
given letters stand for special figures is impracticable for 
every-day affairs or educational uses. Any system that re- 
quires the memorizing of unnatural combinations of words, 
such as*“‘ is apple you hear me,” “at homeis a year ago,” “is 
by sun I say boys,” ete., would seem too senseless for men 
of brains to dally with. So long as mnemonics meant 
anything of this kind, we merely examined them as curi- 
osities ; but, within the past year, John A. Shedd, of New 
York City, has discovered a purely original system which 
is high above any unnatural.system of mnemonics. 

It is so simple that it may be understood in fifteen min- 
utes ; so natural that all its principles may be learned in 
an hour by the dullest student; so suggestive that two 
hours’ practice will make it easy to use it every day and 
almost literally, every hour of life ; so comprehensive that 
it adapts itself to various subjects and branches of knowl- 


. . ages of eight and 2 : 
and addresses of children between the ages of eig all be| perplexity in applying it. It is educagonal and helpful, 


The Board of Education has | entire 
’ who will gather 
ecincts and seek, 


by this means, to enforce the compulsory education law 


not a feather-weight’s burden in remembering it, and no 


ly apart from the memory phase of the subject. 
There is no occasion for a person to forget any date in 
hjstory, biography, literature, geography, economics, text, 
chemistry, natural philosophy, mineralogy, addresses, ete. 
that he cares to learn. We regret that our honor makes 
it impossible to reveal this method or art of memorizing, 


able to read —* 


BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Hon. Charles T. Gallagher, president of the Board, 
was remarkably wise in his selection of committees, so far 
as one can judge from appearances. Time alone can tell 
how wise it shall prove to be. The chairmanships went 
largely to the old members,—J. D. Fallon having three 
chairmanships, while eight of the new members and two 
of the old have none. Dr. J. G. Blake has but one, and 
he is recognized as the leader of the old Board, with Mr. 
Gallagher in the chair. 

There were reasons upon the surface for n@st of these 
distinctions, and the president is very generally praised 
for having observed the courtesies of the occasion instead 
of working it politically or for the “glory of reform.” 
Judge Fallon, Mrs. Fifield, Messrs. Swasey, Murphy, 
Grainger, Griffin, and Dr. Hastings, were on at least seven 
committees each. The greatest interest centered in the 
textbook committee. The chairman remains the same as 
last year; Judge Fallon is continued upon the board ; 
Mr. Allen represents the reform element with Dr. Green 
and Rabbi Schindler, who were nominated by all parties, 
holding the balance of power. 

The Democrats of the old board have a majority on the 
Committees on Hygiene, Legislative Matters, Manual 
Training, Salaries, Supplies, Schoolhouses, First Division, 
Second Division, Third Division. ‘The members in sym- 
pathy with the “new deal” have control of the Commit- 
tees on Accounts, Annual Report, Elections, Examina- 
tions, Horace Mann School, Nominations, Rules and Reg- 
ulations, Sewing, Truant Officers, Normal School, Sixth 
Division, Seventh Division, Eighth Division, Ninth Di- 
vision. 

In the following committees the balance of power is 
with one or both of the two new members who were en- 
tirely satisfactory to all parties, whose action therefore 
was not determined by their attitude before election : 
Drawing, Evening Schools, Kindergartens, Music, Text- 
books, High Schools, Fourth Division, Fifth Division. 

It will be seen, therefore, that all in all, there is little 
occasion for any criticism by any interested in the appoint- 
ment of the committees, unless they “ want the earth.” 








THE NEW YORK CITY BOARD. 


The announcement of the committees at the second 
meeting of the Board of Education for the year, created 
a sensation which is likely to be of considerable import- 
ance to the department of publie instruction. It was ex- 
pected that the best committee appointments would be 
made from among those who elected Mr. Simmons, but it 
was not thought that, having been elected by but one 
majority, he would go to the extreme usually seen only in 
political bodies. 

We designate the supporters of Mr. Simmons as of 
the old régime and the othersas of the new ; notintending to 
pass judgment upon the various characteristics or tenden- 
cies of individuals, but because this is the most respectful 
way the daily press speaks of them. The Committee on 
Finance has four old and one new member ; on Teachers, 
Mrs. Agnew, who was very active last year, is removed, 
and Mrs. Hunt, a new member, takes her place; on 
Buildings, Mr. Cole, who ran against Mr. Simmons, is 
dropped, and Mr. Devoe appointed ; of the seven mem- 
bers, all but one are of the old régime ; on Course of 
Study and School Books, Miss Dodge, who was very ac- 
tive, goes off, and all but one member represent the old 
régime ; on School Furniture, the chairman, Mr. Webb, 
who led inthe movement against Mr. Simmons, is removed, 
and Miss Dodge is also dropped from the committee, as 
is the only other anti-Simmons member, leaving the com- 
mittee “solid”; on Normal College, Mrs. Agnew is 








Chicago, Mayor Roche has issued an order that the names 





edge, There is not a moment's drudgery in learning it, 
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dropped, and but one of the new régime left on the com- 
mittee; onthe Boys’ College, there is but one member 
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representing the new régime; on Evening Schools, Miss 
Dodge is dropped. 

Mr. Simmons’ friends claim that the others have nu- 
merous appointments, and that the designation of some 
committees important and others unimportantis unreason- 
able ; but one of the leading New York dailies rematks 
that these committees have practical control of the legis- 
lative machinery of the school system, and that they 
largely direct the various interests of the department for 
which the public pays more money than for any 
other in the city government. There was great indigna- 
tion on the part of ignored members, some of whom ex- 
pressed their minds freely and vigorously. Mr. Webb 
made a ringing speech, and Mr. Sprague flatly refused to 
accept a minor position. 

It is thoroughly unfortunate to have such excitement 
connected with the school interests of the largest city in 
the land. Itis not for us to place the responsibility. 
The friends of either party place all the blame upon the 
other side, and those who are on neither side are very 
generally inclined to blame both sides. There was a 
feeling that the new régime had undertaken too much 
when it undertook to reform everything at one time, in- 
troducing manual training, cutting down the course of 
study, dismissing some teachers, attempting to remove 
Superintendent Jasper, antagonizing Dr. Thomas Hunter, 
of the Normal College, ete. ; but, if we mistake not, the 
present movement of the old régime will tend to swing 
the general public entirely into sympathy with Mrs. Ag- 
new, Miss Dodge, Messrs. Webb, Cole, Sprague, ete. 
Every friend of the schools should remember that the 
good of the schools as a whole is infinitely above any per- 
sonal or partisan victory ; that the danger of political 
manipulation in large cities is much greater than any 
prospect of an ideal reform system; that we should be 
thankful for every sign of improvement and hold on to it 
cautiously, rather than jeopardize the good we have 
for the better we can hardly hope to get ; that wisdom is 
better than daring ; that the darkest hour is sometimes 
just before dawn. 
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A TEACHER’S SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 








The cases are rare in which a teacher rounds out fifty years of 
service in the public schools of any city. Miss Catherine T. Simonds 
of the Franklin School, Boston, has had this honor, and her past 
pupils to the number of two hundred, at the annual reunion of the 
Franklin School Association, remembered the fact with interesting 
exercises. At six o’clock she ‘‘ received,’’ and later was banqueted 
by the Association, Mrs. Henry L. T. Walcott, its president, 
doing the honors of the occasion. The introductory singing was 
from the school songs of 1839. The addresses were by Mrs. Wal- 
cott; William H. Learned, Jr., who for twenty years was a mem- 
ber of the committee on this school and had occasion to know Miss 
Simonds’ work, of which he spoke most appreciatively; Rev. E. E. 
Hale, D.D., her pastor; Miss M. F. Eastman, a former teacher in 
the Boston Normal School; and G. B. Putnam, for twenty year 
master of the Franklin School, over which he now presides. All 
united in bearing testimony to the admirable personality of Miss 
Simonds, the effectiveness of her work in the schoolroom, and the 
permanent impression made by her on the characters of her pupils. 

The chief interest of the evening, however, centered in the address 
of Miss Simonds, which appeared in full in the Boston Post of Jan. 
17, from which we shall make extracts next week. During the 
delivery of this address it was a pleasure to watch the faces of the 
gray-bearded men and silver-haired women who, nearly fifty years 
ago, sat as boys and girls before this revered teacher. The address 
abounded in playful allusions which could be fally appreciated only 


by them. The most appropriate part of the exercises was the pre-! 


sentation to Miss Simonds, by the treasurer of the Association, in 
behalf of the donors, of a bank check worthy the occasion. Poems 
written for the evening by Misses Mary Morrison and Eliza G. Swett 
were read, one or both of which we shall print next week. Solos 
were sung by one of her pupils, Miss Hattie S. Whittier of the 
class of ’79, and the whole company joined in a closing song from 
the days of ’39. 

We append the following biographic note, prepared by one who 
has known her well through these years : 

Miss Simonds was born in Boston on Hanover street, near Com- 
mercial, July 6, 1821, so that although her term of service is so 
extended she is not yet seventy years of age. When about four 
her parents moved to Tileston street. She first attended a little 
primary school on Hanover street, kept by a Mrs. Mary Ditson, in 
her own house; for, until 1833, the city owned no primary-school 
buildings. During 1827 she was a pupil of Miss Mary Hall, who 
kept a private school on Hanover street. In 1828 she entered the 
Eliot School, the grammar master of which was Cornelius Walker, 
who placed her in the second class, in view of the fact that she 
could tell the parts of speech ar read well. In 1829 the Eliot 
became exclusively a boys’ school, « .d the girls were removed to the 
Hancock, which had been established in 1822. From this school 
she graduated, receiving a city medal in 1835. In Jane, 1838, 
she was appointed to a primary school in Cross street. There she 
remained until 1840, when, through the influence of Barnum Field 


NEW YORK LETTER. 

WHAT THE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE HAVE SEEN AND 
WovuLp AMEND.—A NEw EXAMINATION SYSTEM FOR 
TEACHERS AND Pupits.—THE INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION ORGANIZES. 





(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL. | 
New York, Jan. 17, 1889. 


school system have worked so quietly that the first information the 
public has had was the report submitted last week. The commit- 
tee have held seventeen meetings, receiving testimonies from Super- 
intendent Jasper and his associates and teachers, and have done 
much by way of school visiting and corresponding with authorities 
in other cities. They will present a series of reports, the first of 
which deals with the present system of examining and marking 
teachers, and will be discussed at a special meeting on the 50th 
instant. The report says: ‘‘ The present system of marking is not 
provided for or required by any statute of the state..... To 
characterize it in moderation"warrants the statement that it is det- 
rimental to the best methods of education.’’ The report also says, 
in regard to the present marking system: ‘‘ The system offers an 
inducement to all teachers to devote every energy to the preparation 
of the class for the expected and ofttimes dreaded examination, and 
the work of instruction is at times carried on with a total disregard 
of the real advancement of the children in knowledge, character, or 
mental power. It furnishes a stimulus to the teacher to cram and 
load the memory of the pupil with facts and figures to be retained 
for a time, and then drawn out at a proper moment by the expected 
and looked-for question. Accuracy of statement and correctness 
of answer are counted far beyond their true value.’’ After citing 
cases to substantiate the premises of this statement, the report sug- 
gests new methods, which, if adopted by the board, will revolution- 
ize the present system. 

The Tribune, commenting editorially on the report, says that the 
people may at least feel assured that the final outcome of these in- 
vestigations and discussions will be a better understanding of the 
school system than the public has ever had before. ‘* There is at 
this moment an unfortunate conflict of policies, and to some extent 
of personal feeling in the board, but we are bound to believe that a 
majority will be ready to act unselfishly when a full discussion has 
cleared the way for genuine reforms.’’ 

* * . 

The adjourned educational meeting called at 9 University Place 
jast November, for the purpose of proposing a union of workers on 
different lines, and addressed by Miss Josephine C. Locke and 
others, was held on Saturday afternoon. Reports were read from 
the various preliminary committees, by Miss Lombard, on Kinder- 
garten; Walter S. Perry, on Form Study and Drawing; Charles 
R. Richards, on Manual Training; ‘and Superintendent Dutton of 
New Haven, on General School Studies. A constitution was 
adopted for a permanent society, to be known as the Conference of 
Educational Workers, the membership to be open to any one on 
payment of $1.00 entrance fee and $1.00 annually, and regular 
conferences are to be at least three times a year. The officers are: 
President—Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler; first vice-president—Su- 
perintendent Barringer of Newark; second vice-president—Miss 
Richmond, principal of City G. S. No. 77; secretary—Miss Emily 
I. Conant, of Normal College; and treasurer—Prof. John F. 
Woodhull, of the Normal College of Manual Training, 9 University 
Place. The member at large of the Executive Committee is Mr. 
Spaulding, superintendent of Montclair (N. J.) schools. 

** It is,’’ said President Butler, ‘‘ our share of a big movement. 
It is expected that the movement will be general throughout the 
country, and that a yearly meeting, perhaps, may call together del- 
egates from many places. But this organization is not to infringe 
on state and county associations in any way. Itis designed to help, 
in every possible way, to harmonize workers on independent lines, 


now without knowledge of or interest in each other.’’ 
HELEN AINSLIE SMITH, 








BOSTON LETTER. 
Readers of the JouRNAL will recall the report of the meeting 
held in Boston, Nov. 10, 1888, under the call of Supt. E. P. Seaver 
and others, for the purpose of considering how kindergarten, draw- 
ing, and manual training instruction may be made more harmonious 
and effective in public schools, with addresses by Supt. James Mac- 
Alister of Philadelphia, State Supt. A. S..Draper of New York, 
and Miss Josephine C. Locke of St. Louis. 
This meeting appointed a committee of seven to report a plan of 
organization for an association of educational workers, with power 
to increase the number and call a public meeting for,the consider- 
ation of their report. This committee met November 17,(Secretary 
J.W. Dickinson presiding. ‘Their number was increased to twenty- 
five, and the followirg sub-committees were appointed : 
General Education.—Secretary J. W. Dickinson, and Superin- 


tendents T. M. Balliet, Springfield; E. P. Seaver, Boston; G. I. 
Aldrich, Quincy; and C. E, Melenev, Somerville. 

Kinder garten—Messrs. L.. B. Pingree, Laura Fisher, M. E. Lom- 
bard, Boston; Miss E. C. Elder, Florence, Mass. ; and Miss Page, 
Hancock School, Boston. . 
On January 19 these committees met and considered in detail a 
plan of organization which will be presented for consideration at a 
public meeting soon to be held. 


+ 





of education by securing the complete and har us developm 
of all the human faculties through self-activity in observation, 


thought, and expression. 


and the correlation of science, art, manual training, and language ; 
to organize such a system as shall harmonize methods of instruction 
and training and make them more effective in public and private 


objects of the Association is eligible to membership. 





who had been her teacher in the Hancock, she was invited to a po- 
sition in the Franklin Grammar School, where her life-work has, 


been so well accomplished, 


composed of persons in various sections of the country, who have 
become eminent in their support of the objects of this Association. 
The counsellors shall be nominated by the members of the five de- 
partment committees, and the several counsellors shall be consid- 
ered members ex-officio of the committee by which they have been 
nominated. It shall be the duty of each standing committee to 
make itself acquainted with educational progress in its department, 
and to report thereon annually to the exeeutive committee, and also 
to prepare such special papers and reports as may be required by 
the executive committee for the regular meetings. It shall also be 
the duty of each standing committee to make itself acquainted with 
the work in the department of each of the other committees, and 


The special committee appointed in the summer to examine the/to report any plan which may seem to it practicable for rendering 


the instruction in its own department more harmonious with that 
of the other departments, so that there may ultimately be a closer 
unity pervading the work of all the departments from the kinder- 
garten upward.’’ 

Any persons interested in the objects of the proposed association 
will confer a favor by sending their names to any member of the 
Committee on Organization, that they may be duly notified of the 
date of the public meeting. The names of the Committee on Or- 
ganization are as follows: Mr. C. E. Meleney, Dr. J. D. Runkle, 
Prof, Alpheus Hyatt, Mr. James A. Page, Mr. S. P. Dayis, Mrs. 
L. P. Hopkins, Miss L. P. Pingree, Miss M. E. Lombard, and 
Mrs. M. D. Hicks. 


* * * 

Mr. F. H. Ripley, whose articles on grammar made guch a sen- 
sation in these columns some months since, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Boston Sub-Masters’ Club, which dines at Young’s 
monthly. W. E. C. Rich is vice-president; W. R. Morse, secre- 
tary and treasurer; L. P. Howard, E. F. Kimball, and F. F. 
Courtney, executive committee. 

* * * 

Mr. John C. Ryder, master of the Mt. Vernon School, has been 
presented by the pupils of his former class in the O’ Brien School 
with a beautiful set of Shakespeare in twenty volumes. 

7 * * 

Mrs. Mary Hemenway’s latest work of philanthropy is the Boston 
School of Gymnastics in the Hawthorne Rooms on Park St. The 
aim is the introduction into America’s athletic and school life of the 
Swedish system of gymnastics. The general purpose of the move- 
ment is not muscular development, but exercise so guided as to 


affect the nerves and internal organs, making the body a harmoni- 
ous and well-balanced whole. 


* * * 

The town of Hopedale has been presented, by the three leading 
manufacturing interests of the town, with $6,000, with which to 
build a high schoolhouse. Every such gift as this is a positive ben- 
efit to both labor and capital. We are doing too much in the name 
of taxation and too little in the name of philanthropy for the good 


of the public school. 
* * - 


The Girls’ High and Latin School lecture course is as follows : 
Dr, E. E. Hale, Jan. 17,—‘‘ The Naval History of America’? ; 
Dr. Samuel Eliot, Jan. 24,—‘‘ Prescott, the Historian ”’; Col. T. 
Ww. Higginson, Jan 31,—‘‘ The Outbreak of the Civil War’’; Rev. 
W. H. Lyon, Feb. 7,—‘‘ Florence Nightingale’’; Prof. J. W. 


Churchill, Feb. 14,—‘‘ Select Readings’’; John Fiske, Feb. 20,— 
‘* The Roman and the English Idea of Nation Making.’’ Tickets 
for the course, $1.50, WARREN WINTHROP. 


THIS AND THAT. 





The twig is so easily bent, 
I have banished the rule and rod ; 
I have taught the goodness of knowledge, 
They have taught me the goodness of God. 
— Charles Dickinson, 

— Philadelphia is to have a free school for the higher educa- 
tion of young women. 

— It is said that the poet Whittier has had all his letters burned 
to prevent possible posthumous publication. 

— Miss Harriet Hosmer, the sculptor, is in St. Louis, endeavor- 
ing by personal effort to aid the establishment of a fine arts school. 
-- The Academy offers a prize of $50 for the best essay on ‘‘ En- 
glish in the Secondary Schools.’’ The paper is not to exceed 
5,000 words, and must be sent to that publication before April 18. 
— Atthe Listeman Concert, Jan. 14, Mr. Bernard Listeman 
gave, without doubt, the finest example of violin playing Boston 
has seen this season. The Tschaicowski Concerto is acknowledged 
to be one of the most difficult pieces for the violin ever written, 
and Mr. Listeman’s execution was simply perfect. 

— Will S. Munroe, whose correspondence from Pennsylvania, 
New York, and New Jersey, has attached him to our readers be- 
cause of the bright way he had of putting things, and the intelli- 
gent view he had of everything of which he wrote, has accepted 
the superintendency of schools at Eureka, Nev., at a salary of 
$1,500. What the East loses the West gains by this transfer. 

— ‘* When Emerson’s library was burning in Concord,’’ relates 
Miss Alcott, ‘‘ I went to him, as he stood with the firelighé on his 
strong, sweet face, and endeavored to express my sympathy for the 
loss of his most valued possessions, but he answered cheerily, 
‘Never mind, Louisa; see what a beautiful blaze they make! We 
will enjoy that now.’ The lesson was never forgotten, and in the 





varied losses that came to me I have learned to look for something 
‘The object of this Association is to promote the highest ends | peantiful and bright.” 


— Miss Lillie J. Martin, of the Indianapolis High School, has 


To this end the Association proposes to been called to the position of vice-principal and master of science 
unify the various departments of educational work from kinder-|in the girls’ high school of San Francisco. Miss Martin is a grad- 
garten upward ; to study the fundamental principles of education, | ,t6 of Vassar College and has made a national reputation in her 
present position. Here is another proof of the financial advantage 
of summer schools, she having spent her summers in the labora- 
schools. Any person of good moral standing interested in the) tories of Harvard, Ann Arbor, and Cornell, with eminent science 
teachers. Whoever would attain special educational prominence 





kindergarten, form study and drawing, elementary science, manual 


**The standing committees of five each are on general education, must pay the price of hard work. Miss Martin has paid the price 


training, membership, There shall be a board of ten counsellor’ and has the honor and the salary, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi-| story and parable. , hi 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of | The author, in his preface, declares his 


books in inches, the number first given being the length. | 





Tue TRAINING OF THE TWELVE: or, Passages out of|leaders in the W. C. T. U., whose name 


the G ls Exhibiti the Twelve Disciples Jesus Under | Others are prominent Southerners, : 4 
e Gospels Exhibiting 6 —~ oa: Peon Bruce, | calculated to promote good-fellowship between the North and the 


Discipline for the Apostleship. 


D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis, Free | South. t | pol 
oe Fourth Edition, Revised and|a story of love, which some will find the crown 


Church College, Glasgow. 
Improved. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
9x6. Price, $2.50. 

Since the advent of the first edition of this book some eighteen 
years have passed, a time quite sufficient to fix ite status; the con- 
tinuous call for other editions is a better testimony than words that 
the early favorable impression it made has been confirmed and 
deepened. Under these circumstances it may be superfluous to 
state that, as a theologian, Dr. Bruce is in line with the profounder 
evangelical thought and expression, and at utter variance with Dr. 
Baur and the Tiibingen school generally. If there is one thing 
that needs to be said more than another in a brief review, it is that 
this work is adapted, not to the clergy and students of theology 
only, but that possibly its highest mission is to the laity and all who 
have the religious training of the young, together with the great 
body of converted youth eager after knowledge in self-training, on 
which their development in Christian character and future usefu!- 
ness so much depend. As examples of the kindliness and the rec- 
ognition of human limitations which make the author attractive 
and helpful, may be cited the chapters on the Nature of Holiness, 
Training in Temper, and Judas Iscariot. A table of gospel pas- 
sages, in which attention has been given to the revised version, and 
hn laa prepared index of subjects add to the utility of the 
work, 


552 pp., 





PEOPLE AND Counrrigs VISITED IN A WINDING JoUR- 
NEY AROUND THE WORLD. By O. W. Wight, A.M., M.D., 
Translator of Cousin, Paseal, ete., and editor of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy, Montaigne, Madame de Stiicl’s Germany, 
ete. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin & Co. 500 pp., 
9x6, Price $2.00. 
In 1887, the author of this volume made the tour of the globe, 

going eastward, with diversions north and south as became neces- 

sary to his purpose of observing every country in which an Aryan 
people has established civil government. Only an experienced 
traveler and writer could have wrought the miracle of compacting 
material for a small library into a single volame like the one before 
us. Our cosmopolitan author never once interrupts the easy flow 
of bis descriptions with a tale of personal discomforts, and his read- 
ers only know that he is in the body by his sympathetic comprehen- 
sion of what intelligent men and women most want to hear. The wind- 
ings of his journey which bore him away from the beaten track of 
casual tourists, e g. into the heart of Russia, to Lapland, the Land of 
the Midnight Sun, Australia and New Zealand, are rich in a variety 
of information. Dr. Wight had made previous visits to Europe, 
the first so long since as to have known poor opium-wrecked De 
Quincey, Miss Martineau, Thomas and Jane Carlyle, Dickens, and 
many more of that mid-century galaxy whose stars have set, but 
concerning whom the generations to come, like ourselves, will de- 
light to be told while sitting in the long afterglow. An early chap- 
ter is devoted to these; and throughout the volume his manner of 
serving up new things even from old subjects, will find favor with 
the public. 


MAsTERPIECES: Pope, sop, Milton, Coleridge, and 
Goldsmith. With Notes and Illustrations. Edited by H. S. 
Drayton. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 54 pp., 74 x 5. 
Price, $1.25. 
In this volume the publishers have effected a novel and attractive 

combination. Composed of selections from authors of high: dis- 

tinction, it is substantially a little librarv, of especial value to young 
people. One may here form a familiar acquaintance with the 
authors named, and open a spring from which to drink pleasure 
and profit during a lifetime. Interesting notes and numerous illus- 
trations, with decorated cover, are attractions not to be overlooked. 





Viraiu’s Enerp, The First Six Books. Translated into 
English Rhyme, by Henry Hamilton. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 197 pp., 74x 5. 

This great epic, written ‘‘ for all time ’’ as time has shown, can 
searcely have too many faithful versions. From Dryden, whose 
work was long a standard, to Pitt, Symmons, and their contem po- 
raries, and in the present generation Conington who is far more 
scholarly and accurate, translators have severally given us virgin 
gold. That they did not exhaust the mine, the volume before us 
is in evidence; and this is nowise perfunctorily inscribed to the 
Sienese Club as ‘‘ an unworthy tribute.’ The first point apparent 
is that Hamilton has secured an advance upon his latest predecessor 
by a more judicious choice than the ballad tetrameter for repro- 
ducing the sonorous effect of the Latin hexameter, which, with all 
its grace and flexibility, it cannot successfully do. These six books 
afford a clear idea of Virgil’s work, and a familiarity with the 
portion most commonly read and quoted. Some one has observed, 
justly, we think, that ‘‘the great works of antiquity require to be 
translated afresh from time to time in order to preserve their in- 
terest as part of modern literary culture,’’ 





Tae LAanp oF Sun anv Sona. By John Preston 
Campbell, author of ‘‘ Queen Sylvia,”’ ete., ete. Topeka: Geo. 
W. Crane Publishing Co. 252 pp., 8x5}. Price, $1.25. 

It would seem that the Muse, like the robin, goes wherever man 
oss. This is a typical poem of the great and growing West. 
he bard, after addressing the ‘* Goddess of Kansas”’ who “sits 
enthroned upon a throne ’’ concerning the days of the ‘‘ dug-out”’ 
and Border raids, draws this gratifying contrast : 


‘‘Here more newspapers of standard high 
Are published, both daily and weekly, by 
The energetic editors of these plains, 
Men of liberal, intellectual brains, 

Than in any other realm or given space 
Peopled by a like number of the race; 
And are read by those whom they reach 
For the golden sentiments they teach. 
Here a man behind the breaking plow 
Can talk to you on any subject now; 
Schoolboy, with books, upon the road, 

On any theme that ever teacher showed.” 


The closing lines will be seen to contain an imp'ied tribute to} Janan. London & New York: Longmans, Green, & Co 


teachers of that section ; and, indeed, the writer is lavish of com- 
iments to women. Of his imitating any of the great poets there 


is not a suspicion; but the courtly style in which he makes the| Harper & Bros. 


vernor of his state the patron of his book, may remind readers of 
dedication of the English Bible to King James. The paper, 


Ginn & Co 


nee | 

2 . Dd. 

Unsper THe Macnouias. By Lyman W. Denton, * a | 

Funk & Wagnalls, New York and London; 317 pp.» 5*% 
Price, $1.50. 

Sublime truths have appeared before the world in the guise of 

The motive of this book is nowise obscure. 

‘* true story ’’ to pene eee 

icti > ffrage reform, 

ht out under deep conviction of the need of suffra , 

which, atthe Shani tawe come to know, is closely allied to tem 


i ; ‘ -haracters are 
and its branches. Several of the « 
Po. ae s are household words. 


who are introduced in a manner 


] questions are threaded upon 


sial and politica - 
Important social and p ing attraction of the 


book. 


Favorite Auraors For Cur~pren. By Mrs. Frances 
A. Humphrey. With twelve portraits. Boston and Chicago : 
The Interstate Publishing Co. 126 pp., ¢ x »- ee 
The writers here represented in likeness and descriptive 8 “ 

are: Longfellow, Whittier, Miss Larcom, T. B. Aldrich, a 

Trowbridge, Mrs. Stowe, Dr. Holmes, Miss Alcott, the elder I = 

thorne, the Cary Sisters, Bryant and Margaret Sidney. This ist 

will recall to hundreds of those engaged in bending the twig, their 
early acquaintance with the older authors, in unforgotten poems 
and stories which will still lend pleasure and grace to the “twigs 
and ‘‘ trees” of coming generations. It was a well-conceived idea 
thus to compose these men and women in group. 

From Lapy Wasutnaton to Mrs. CLev ELAND. By 

Lydia L. Gordon. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 448 pp., 7) ¥ 52. 

Price, $1.50. : : 

The ladies of the White House form an attractive and influential 

group in the national social life, and each fresh description of them 

is likely to receive attention from the reading public. In reality 
this volume gives no less of the history of the presidents than of 
the women who have successively presided over the domestic affairs 
of the executive mansion. Rarely has ‘‘the fierce light that beats 
upon a throne’’ beaten more fiercely than in some of these memoirs. 

Even in the case of the demented Mrs. Lincoln there is nothing ex- 

tenuated. Also, in regard to President Cleveland and his adminis- 

tration, the author's admiring partisanship and personal feeling are 
pretty freely indulged ; and the spice of certain comments may not 
be to the taste of the temperance people. 





WincueEct’s First Steps in ReapinG. In Four Parts. 
Part First. By Martha A. Pease. Chicago: S. R. Winchell 
& Co. 32 pp. Price, 10 cents. 

Mr. Winchell ought to know, if any publisher does, how to select 
that which is desired and needed by the progressive teacher, how 
to present in attractive form that which will delight the pupils, for 
he is at one and the eame time a good teacher, a clear writer, a fiue 
critic, and a good publisher. 

In these 32 pages of Part First are lessons for reading, every 
page illustrated having some script. ‘There are many lessons in 
which words are omitted and pictures of objects placed in their 
stead, as chairs, cherries, ete. 

Easy Reapine ror Littte Ones. (2 sets.) By A. B. 
Guilford. New York: Teachers’ Publishing Company. 

Mr. Guilford of Jersey City, one of the most successful of the 
grammar school principals of the day, bas devised for his own use, 
and now offers to the public, supplementary readings for little ones, 
on brown card leaflets. There are 250 words on the leaflets in 
Series No. I, while the second series is larger, there being on each 
side of the leaflet a picture from which the lesson is drawn. The 
pictures, and consequently the stories accompanying them, are full 
of child-life interest. There is one leaflet of maxims and proverba, 
several of natural history, aud one of poetic selections, 


CurmicaL Lecture Norss. By Peter T. Austen, Ph.D., 
D.F.C.S., Professor of General and Applied Chemistry, Rutger’s 
College and the New Jersey State Scientific School. New York: 
John Wiley, & Sons. 8 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.00. 

It is evident that the author of this limited but valuable collection 
of notes did not intend it as a textbook so much as a book for refer- 
ence, a side-light on the study of chemistry. Unconventional in 
style and in the arrangement of topics, it contains what all students 
who aim at thoroughness will do well to read and “ inwardly digest,’’ 
the wisdom of experience and close aud sympathetic observation in 
an interesting department of study. 





ALLEN AND GREENOUGH’s LATIN GRAMMAR. Revised 
and Enlarged by James Bradstreet Greenough and George L. 
Kittredge. Boston: Ginn& Co. 488 pp., 746x5. $1.35. 

In this revised and enlarged edition we find the latest results 
of special study in this department, with numerous improvements 
suggested by ten years’ use of the book under the most varied con- 
ditions. Always peculiarly adapted to the classroom, the revision 
has even heightened its value in this direction. The work has been 
simplified in several essentials, and much new matter added. The 
index has been much enlarged, as has the glossary of terms. 





A Primer or Memory Gems. By George Washington 
ae LL.D, Syracuse, N.Y.: C.W. Bardeen. 64 PP.; 
64 x 44. 
‘There has long been need of more philosophy in the arrangement 
of memory gems. We have here, at a merely nominal price, a 
classification of selections, so that a teacher can select discrimi- 
natingly that which she desires memorized. In addition there are 
a few pages of school sentiments and mottoes. 


-_———_o—__—__ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Esop’s Fables, Chiefly from Original Sources; by Rev. Thos. J 
A.M. ; price, $1.25. —— Selections from the Prose Works: edited with 
Mates y ae eet te ol ies pee. $1.00. —— Virgil’s -Eneid 
6 Books); translated into English Rhyme by Henry Hs : 
price, oe wwe d Sem: = + + Sone. 7 ae ey 
ure Probation Examined; Rev. Wm. De L, Love; 
$1 50, ped Li = & Wagnalls, ee oe 
oly Living ; eremy Taylor, D.D.; . . & i : 
Casse i: Coe ry y Tay price, 10 cents. New York: 
ropical Africa; by Henry Drummund, LL.D., 5 
ree: Pd t Pub. Co. Pees oes, ee 
e Englis estoration and Louis XIV.; by Osmund Airy, M. 
—— Longman’s Handbook of English Literatuce ‘part 1); bri ae. 
Williani, B.A.—-German Commercial Correspondence; by Joseph T. 
Dann, Ph.D, —— French Commercial Correspondence; by Elphege 


Foot-Prints of Travel; by Maturin M. Ballou; price, $1.10. Boston: 
When a Man's Single; by J. M. Barre; price, 36 cents. New York: 


Systems of Education; by John Gill; price, $1.10. , 
eath & Co. se price, $1.10. Boston: D. ©. 





print, and binding do credit to the publishers. 





Laura E, Richards; price, $1. 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS OF NEW YORK 
STATE IN COUNCIL. 





The New York State Association of School Commissioners and 
Superintendents held its thirty-fourth annual meeting in New York 
City at the Museum of Natural History, January 8th, 9th, and 10th. 
There was alarge attendance both of members and others inter- 
ested in educational questions. Among those present were Hon, 
Andrew S. Draper, superintendent of public instruction of New 
York State; William R. Anderson, of Washington; W. A. Bald- 
win, Volney; Joseph W. Barbur, Greenwich; William J Barr, 
Satavia; L. W. Barrett, Albany; Prof. Albert S. Bickmore, New 
York City; A, P. Chapin, Rochester; Gedrge Valupin, Chapin- 
ville; C. M. Cobb, Waterford; E. H. Curtis, Patnam; Arthur 
Cooper, New York; Andrew G. Cropsey, Bath Beach; William 
G. Cushman, Fort Covington; E. 8S. Divine, Binghamton; Jobn 
M. Dolph, Port Jervis; Edward C. Douglas, Napanock; Albert 
W. Fenton, Howard; George Fenton, Broadalbin; Mark C. Fin- 
ley, Elmira; C. Herbert Forster, Warsaw; J. Irving Gorton, Sing 
Sing; Ida L. Griffin, Mexico; George Griffith, New Paltz; Theo- 


+|dore S. Groat, East Springfield; C. H. Howell, Riverhead; Robert 


W. Jones, Lowville; Daniel Keating, Chittenango Falls; Amos 
M. Kellogg, John Kennedy, J. J. Kenney, E. B. Kraft, New 
York; Frank W. Knapp, Etna; R. A. Kneeland, Geneseo; D. 


W. Lake, Hamburg; W. D. Kerr, New York; Ira H. Lawton, 
Ellenville; James B. Lockwood, White Plains; La Floyd Stillman, 
Cortland; Isaac H. Stout, Farmer Village; Oliver W. Sturdevant, 
Oneida; C. E. Surdam, West New Brighton, Staten Island; New- 
ton Sweet, New Baltimore; George Terwilliger, High Falls ; Jas. 
A. Thayer, Runyan; C. I. Webster, New York; William H. 
Whitney, M. J. Wilson, Leon O. Wiswell, Nichols; N. A. Cal- 
kins, New York; William B. Codling, Northport; Augustus S. 
Downing, Palmyra; Le Grand L. Morse, Victor; William A. 
Harris, Gansevoort; Charles E. Hawkins, Albany; James H. 
Hoose, Cortland; Mareus N. Horton, Bainbridge; 5. Ww. Maxson, 
Adams Center; David D. Metcalf, North Hannibal; F. M. Miller, 
Utica: William J. Milne, Geneseo; David A. Harrison, Montgom- 
ery; Henry D. Nottingham, Manlius; D. Edgar Parsons, Roches- 
ter, George Peckham, Moravia; Albertus D. Perkins, Syracuse ; 
Charles M. Ryon, Kingston; H. R. Sanford, Syracuse ; Edward 
A. Sheldon, Oswego; William E. Sheldon, Boston; William A. 
Staffin, Collins Center; and others, 

Commissioner James L. Lusk, of Binghamton, president of the 
Association, opened the meeting with a few well-chosen words. 

The devotional exercises were conducted by E. A. Sheldon, prin- 


cipal Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 


ADDRESS TO SUPERINTENDENT DRAPER. 


Hon. Andrew S. Draper, superintendent of public instruction, 
opened the proceedings with an address of marked ability, and 
said there was an inspiration in the educational environments of this 
meeting in the metropolis of the Empire State. He said : 


This is a conference of school commissioners,-¢those officers hav- 
ing general supervision of the school interests of the state outside 
of the chartered cities While we welcome those in the state aud 
those outside of it having an interest in our commissioners’ work 
here, I know that no one will complain if we regard this meeting 
as one essentially belonging to the school commissioners, and tarn 
our thoughts to the special work falling to those officers. We 
have just closed a year of greater labor and activity in the school 
commissioners’ districts of the state than has ever been accom- 
plished in any other year in the history of the state. We are justly 
and truly able to say, and with no small degree of satisfaction, 
that there has been material progress in the country schools of this 
state. 

School Attendance. 

But I want to call special attention to the matter of attendance 
of our public schouls. Figures show that the attendance does not 
keep pace with the growth of the population. The enro!lment of 
the school pupils was, in 1851, 75 per cent. of the children of 
school age. That percentage has been continuously uniformly 
growing less, from that time until the present day. The report of 
of the department for the year closing with August 20 last, shows 
the percentage of attendance to be but 58.2. There ought to be, 
and there may be, some suggestion made which would to some extent 
explain this falling off, but there is no adeqnate explanation aside 
from the manifest fact that we have fewer pupils in the 
schools in proportion to population, and more of them in the street 
than we formerly had. When we take into consideration the al- 
most entire neglect of the powers and officers of the state in school 
matters, this condition is not so much to be wondered at.. Children 
of indifferent and vicious parents are not compelled to attend 
school as they should be. In foreign countries, much more atten- 
tion is paid to this matter, and the laws are more effective. The 
right of the child, and the protection of the state, justify such meas- 
ures. It is even more important in our republic than in monarch- 
jel countvigs, “ Early aad-vi jon shea!ld be taken to com- 
pel the children of the state to attend the pablic schoola;-— 

Duties of School Commissioners. 

The larger commissioner districts should be divided. Some 
districts have more schools than any one man can properly superin- 
tend,—such as Steuben, with 198 school districts; St. Lawrence, 
Otsego, Delaware, Cattaraugus, and others. The alteration of the 
limits of school districts is left to school commissioners. They 
must exercise their best jadgment in the premises, guided by the 
provisions of the statute law. Schoolhouses and school furniture 
have had the earnest attention of the schoo! officers. They have in 
this state the legal power to condemn both schoolhouses and furni- 
ture unsuited to their purpose. They should act vigorously, and 
see that the children of the state are properly provided with fit 
schoolhouses and proper furniture. The outbuildings should be 
made to comply with the law requiring separate buildings for the 
two sexes in mixed schools, with a division fence between them, 
seven feet high. Alldistricts where this law sahll not have been com- 
plied with by February Ist, 189, will lose their share of the pub- 
lie money for 1889. 

; Examination of Teachers. 

There is no subject of more importance to country schools 
than that of a proper examination of those who are to oc- 
cupy the position of teachers. We have now in the state a uni- 
form system of examination adopted by all the commissiuners. 

The subject of examinations of teachers, he thought, was the 
most important subject pertaining to school work. Whatever 
might be said as to a technical examination not showing a teach- 
ers merit, nothing was so satisfactory as results. What sets teach- 
ers all at work all over the state, from Montauk Point to the 





The Julia Ward Howe egy Book; arranged and edited by 
- Boston; Lee & Shepard. 


Falls, must work out good results. Thirteen examinations have 


been held, which§21,156 teachers attended, to whom were given 
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645 first grade licenses, 6,068 second grade, 9,469 third grade, | 


and 2,621 permits to teach. Licenses were refused to 5,616. 

No. of teachers licensed having no previous experience, 2,071. 
On the 10th of November, 1888, there were 16,968 duly lincensed 
teachers in the state, ani 14,994 actually engaged in teaching. 
They have been at work as never before in the commonwealth, 


Teachers’ Institutes. 
Teachers’ institutes he deemed of the utmost importance. There | 


were, in the past year, 110 in the state, with an average attendance | 
of 147. The institutes had settled down to regular and systematic | 
work, and were showing satisfactory results. Some new features | 
had been introduced during the year that had greatly added to their | 
interest, one of which was the giving of illustrated lectures, show-| 
ing the magnificent monuments and grand scenery, as well as the} 
public buildings and edacational institutions of the state. 

Instruction in industrial or freehand drawing has been given in|} 
every institute. The superintendent said he had entertained donbts | 
about the advisability of combining manual training with the public | 
school system of education, and had seen no experiment as yet that} 
had fully convinced him that the two could be combined. He be-| 
lieved in kindergarten work in connection with industrial education. 


School Libraries. 


Upon the subject of ‘‘ Libraries ’’ the Superintendent said that | 
New York had a grand record, having been the first state in the 
Union to set aside «a fund for purchasing and distributing books to 
distriets and pupils through school officers. He believed the ex- | 
penditures along this line had been productive of good results. 
Many of them could trace much of their acquired information to| 
the school district library. He had recommended to the legislature 
to appropriate a reasonable amount to purchase books for school 
libraries, to be purchased by selections from catalogues approved 
by the department of public instruction. ‘This enlightened and 
progressive measure will win for the state the warmest commenda- 
tion of the friends of the schools and of good literature in every part 
of the globe, and its influences and results will be most beneficial. 
There is a sharp distinction to be kept between the school and the 

ublic library. A school library is essential in every good school. 

he public library is more general in its character, aud for the use 
of the whole people. Lagislation is needed to secure the right sort 
of school and public libraries. It is advisable that the state should 
look to the providing of a library for every town and city of the 
state. 





School Statistics. 

He advocated the adoption of a new form of registry for union 
schools, and the filing of suggestions with the department regard 
ing improyements in the government of schools. Up to this year 
the public school money had been divided into two parts. Com- 
mencing with 1889, a different apportionment begins. The law of 
1887, which goes into force this year, extends the school term from 
28 to 32 weeks. 

He was apprehensive that this change of apportionment would 
not accomplish all of the benefits expected from it. He was afraid it 
would induce the rural schools to hold longer terms in order to re- 
alize a larger proportion than they have heretofore had of the school 
moneys. Now some 3,800 or 3,900 out of 11,000 hold school just 
long enough to save themselves from being debarred from sharing 
in the public school funds. The statistics on schools are poor 
enough at the best. There is need of some improvement in this 
matter. The reports of the school trustees are the documents that 
should furnish the test form of information touching the condition 
and results of the school system in the school districts. In conelu- 
sion he said, there was a great responsibility upon the 
school commissioners. No other body of men would probably ever 
come together in this state upon whom the future welfare of the 
public schools so largely depended. He trusted that their delibera- 
tions would be distinguished by wisdom and earnestness, and was 
confident their meeting would redound to their mutual benefit and to 
the increased efficiency of the schools under their supervision. 


The address of Superintendent Draper was a careful and able re 
view of the essential points of timely interest, relating to the 
** State System of Education,’’ 
profound attention. It is one of the most gratifying evidences of 
educational progress that Judge Draper has, by his ability and 
hearty sympathy with the work, stimulated the efforts of every 
school officer and teacher in the state. 

About half an hoar was devoted to discussion of the subject-matter 
of the address by the commissioners present, to get the views of the 
superintendent uponm any matters of detail and routine in school 
government. 

The hour for adjourning the morning session having arrived, the 
members of the Association accepted with marks of pleasure the in- 
vitation to a luncheou spread in an adjoining reom by the trustees 
of the Museum,—‘‘ not as trustees, but as private citizens,”’ it is 
said, 


and was listened to with the most 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Parochial Schools. 
The afternoon session began with a paper on ‘‘ State Aid and 
State Inspection for Parochial Schools,’’ by Comr. J. L. Lusk, the 
president of the Association. 


An honest difference of opiaion existing among our best-disposed 
citizens, he said, as to which class of schools, the public or the pa- 
rochial, is better adapted to prepare citizens for American citizen- 
ship, facts relating to these systems should be produced and dis- 
cussed by such a body as this, than whom none could be better 
fitted. The 5,000,000 people of this state, paying $15,000,000 
annually to educate 1,000,000 children for future citizenship, have 
a right to expect just and important conclusions from those to 
whom they intrust the supervision of their schools. An expression 
taken at an institute in Broome County last April showed that less 
than 4 per cent. of the teachers knew anything about the nature of 
parochial schools. 

The knowledge of the few was meager, and was gleaned from 
general history or current reports. Assuming that the teachers in 
Western Broome fairly represent those in each of the 115 commis- 
sioner districts of the state, is it not time the working of these 
schools was more fully understood ? From the best information 
the speaker could glean by diligent inquiry, there are parochial 
schools in Auburn, with 1,200 pupils; Cohoes, with 904; Lockport, 
with 500; Newburg, with 707; Hornellsville, with 350; Elmira, | 
with 686; Kingtoh, with 203; Little Falls, with 100; Ithaca, with | 
350; West New-Brighton, with 200. Brooklyn has 5 schools, | 
with 30,000 pupils, and New York 57, with 40,000 papils. Io the | 
entire country there are 2,606 parochial schools, with upward of 
500,000 papils. Boston has 42 schools, with 22,250 pupils; Cin-| 
cinnati 82, with 10,000 pupils; New Orleans 40, with 11,000 pupils; | 
St. Louis 95, with 20,000 pupils; and Philadelphia 68, with 25,-) 
000 pupils. : 

Ten years ago there were scarcely any parochial schools in this| 
country. This great change, indeed, had come within five years, 
and it had come as easily as the pulling of a trigger. The adjust- 
ment of troubles at hand, and threatened on this account, is a ques- 
tion for educators to consider. There are two sides to it. The 
Catholics are ready to state their side, and the speaker had received 








\in its entirety could control the schools wisely and economically. 


|to get money enough for school purposes. 


from a distinguished Catholic a letter distinctly avowing such will- 
ingness. This person had consulted ecclesiastical authority on the 
advisability of further public explanation of the position of the 
Church for use by the speaker at this meeting. In reply he was 
referred to two articles in the Forum for April, 1888, by Mgr. 
Preston of this city and the Right Rev. Dr. Gilmore, Bishop of 
Cleveland, O., in which the subject is fully treated. He quoted at 
great length the opinions of distinguished men on both sides of the 
parochial question. 


The second paper was read by H. R. Sanford, of Syracuse, and 
was the last educational work of the late deeply lamented Dr. J. 
H. French, who dictated it during his final illness, while suffering 


intense pain. It will be found in the JOURNAL in an early issue. 





SEconp DAY. 


The Association met at 10 a. m., President Lusk in the chair. 
The devotional exercises were conducted by C, T. Barnes, institute 
instructor of the Department of Education of New York. 


The Township System. 

The first paper was given by C. W. Bardeen, editor of The 
Bulletin, of Syracuse ; topic, ‘‘ The Township System.”’ 

The argument in favor of the town system has already been 
made, and it now remains simply a question of time when New York 
State will adopt it. The district system has been tried and condemned 
by all intelligent schoolmen. It was probable, indeed, that if the 
state superintendents’ could be unhampered in expressing their 
real feelings on the subject they would almost unanimously favor 
the township system. Quotations were made from the reports of 
leading school officers of nearly every state, all declaring in effect 
that in school matters the town should ba a unit. Only the town 


Mr. Bardeen sent out 700 circulars to educators recently, solicit- 
ing views on the subject, and the replies favored the township sys- 
tem by more than two to one, Differences of opinion related to 
details rather than to principles. Of 106 township superintendents 
of schools only fonr doubted the superiority of this system over 
any oO In summing up his argument the speaker referred to 
the snecessful operation of the towaship system wherever it had 
been tried, and elosed with an urgent plea for the indorsement of 
the system by the Association with the view of securing an ade- 
quate and influential presentation of the subject to the legislature 


+1 . 
.1er 


Discussion. 

When the paper was finished there was immediately abundant 
evidence that the members of the Association had not only become 
interested, but that they were strongly desirous of light on the sub- 
ject. It seemed as though everybody had questions to ask which 
covered the widest possible field. 

Chairman Lusk, despairing of the task thus suddenly imposed 
upon him, hit at last upon the solution by requesting Mr. W. E. 
Sheldon. of the JouRNAL oF EpUCATION, of Boston, Mass., and 
Dr. E. E. Higbee, state superintendent of Pennsylvania, to explain 
the operation of the township system in their states. 

Mr Sheldon said that no sound educator in Massachusetts would 
now think of abandoning the township system. All the school com- 
mittees were chosen by ballots at the polls, the same as other public 
officers, and although no salary was attached to the office, election 
to the position was accepted by the best citizens, who regarded an 
election to such a trust as a great compliment aud honor. More- 
over, the element of polities had been generally eliminated from 
the control of the schools in this state, and the concentration of 
power and of responsibility in a single body in every city or town- 
ship worked, after long trial, with admirable smoothness and 
success. 

In Pennsylvania, as explained by Dr. Higbee, town and county 
boards controlled the schools, unity of actioa and centralization of 
power yielding quite as satisfactory results as could be hoped, and 
infinitely better results than under the former system of disjointed 
and detached school supervision. 

Che paper was discussed by Robert W. Jones, Lowville, Lewis 
Co., who said the weak point was the point of contact that comes 
from the district system, frequent changes of trustees and teachers 
of the district system and work badly for the 
schools. It is an uneconomical system, with unequal taxation for 
school purposes The town system should be made by law cumpul- 
sory. It would complicate the state system to make it optional. 
All should be uniform under one system. The one trouble that 
might be found would arise from the election of the town boards 
of education,—the danger, if any, would arise from ‘‘ politics ’’ 
mingling in the qnestion of selection of the school officers. 

Hon, E. E. Higbee, suparintendent of public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, said the smallest unit of school operations was the 
township in his state. It makes the taxation equal and 
works well. In large towns independent villages school are 
sometimes urged,—and the limits of towns sometimes interfere 
with the convenience of pupils, but this diffivulty can ba obviated 
by a conference of the school officers of the two towns. 

The hour of morning adjournment arrived while discussion was 
still at its height. For the purpose of bringing discussion to a 
close and clearing the docket tor the other business of the day, Dr. 
Hoose, of Cortland County, moved the appointment of a committee 
of five, with Editor Bardeen as chairman, to appoint his own asso- 
ciates, who should prepare a draft of a bill to create and organize 


grow out 


would last year have received $615,796, instead of $664,791 ; 
Brooklyn would have received $26,213 less. and Albany, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, and Utica together, would have received but 
$8,230 less. The increased qnota would decrease the rate of taxa- 
tion in fourteen counties in the northern part of the state by 20 
cents on the $1,009, and New York City would only have had to 
raise 3,'; mills on each $1,000 of taxable valuation to make up 
what she would lose by the proposed change. Elaborate statistical 
tables were mapped and dieplaved upon the walls, and the paper 
consisted in large part of ranning comments upon them, illustrat- 
ing the application of the proposed new apportionment,—the in- 
crease in some towns and the decrease in cities 

There was justifieation for the proposed change in the changes 
of population. While the entire state had grown 15.9 per cent, 
from 1870 to 1880, New York and Brooklyn had increased 30 per 
cent. Five connties had less population in 1880 than in 1870, 17 
were at a standstill, and 340 townships had lost population. At 
the present rate of increase the state would at the next census be 
found to contain 5,840,000 inhabitants, of which 2,348,000 would 
be resident in the ‘‘ twin cities,’,-—New York and Brooklyn. There 
was no quarrel with the cities. If,-as has been said, they are sores 
upon the body politic, they are also the seats of enterprise, wealth, 
education, learning, and refinement. All they could ask was 
simple justice. 

Discussion. 


The paper aroused a great deal of discussion. Supt. Fox Holden 
of Plattsburg supported the proposition for an increased quota, and 
would not limit it to less than $150. 

Commissioner Cropsey of Kings, on the other hand, thought that 
while it was all very well for the strong to help the weak, the county 
of Kings was doing well enough already. She paid $376,328 67 to 
the state school fund last vear and received in return only $336.- 
531.18, thus contributing $39,497 54 to the support of public schools 
in the rural districts. Besides this, Kings County had raised nearly 
$3,000,000 more for school purposes by local taxation. 

Jared Sanford of Westchester was alao opposed to the increased 
apportionment to the rural districts. One district in his connty 
would lose $809 by the proposed change. He felt that the repre- 
sentatives of the raral districts were too strong comparatively to 
contend with in this convention, and expected that the contest would 
be transferred to Albanv, whera he thought they of the larger cities 
would be likely to find themselves not quite so numerically weak. 
Ex-Supt. H. R. Sanford obligingly complied with the expecta- 
tion of Mr. Sanford by introducing a resolution that ‘‘ as a proper 
aid to weak districts the first quota to every district should be $100, 
and each additional quota should be such sum as the pro rata dis- 
tribution of the remainder of the sum now distributed as district 
quota shall give.”’ This was carried by an overwhelming majority, 
only ten members voting against it. 


ndustrial Education. 
Industrial E 


The second paper was on ‘‘ Industrial Education,’’ by Commis- 
sioner Wm. A. Baldwin, Volney Center, Oswego County. 
He presented his views on Industrial Education in Country 
Schools. He advocated the introduction of drawing that will train 
the rural pupil! to adapt himself to his environments. The ideal 
school has such surroundings as emple shady grounds, suitable 
indoor appliances to enable the teacher to cu:tivate the taste 
and refine the pupils 
Charts, models, putty moldings and reliefs, pasteboard models, 
and colored paper designs are needed for drawing and modeling, 
and should be furnished. Each school should endeavor to provide 
a cabinet for tie exhibition of the work of the pupils, and also 
apparatus for illustrating the various studies, such as history, geog- 
raphy, natural history, and physiology. The teacher should be 
able, indeed, in the speaker's opinion, to impart to the pupils such 
understanding of the lessons and such constructive skill that a 
school exhibition could be had at any time. He felt that the work 
would broaden out, ioteresting the teachers, cultivating the powers 
of observation, of expression, of invention, and of personal respon- 
sibility of the pupils. 

Discussion. 
Prof. John F. Woodhall, of the University of the city of New 
York, led the discussion by saying that the curiosity of pupils re- 
garding natural phenomena should be encouraged. In teaching 
practical sciences to children, he considered the old method of teach- 
ing from textbooks alone an abomination. The pupil should be 
brought in contact with the objects sought to be understood. But 
it was impossible t» believe that the ordinary public school would 
ever be provided with the necessary apparatas and subjects for ob- 
ject lessons of this character. Money and time would both fail 
them. The only solution he conld find was that which lay at the 
hand of every teacher,—a simple contrivance to show in the sim- 
plest form the ordinary operations of nature. The old-time compli- 
cated apparatus was objectionable, because it required a special ed- 
ucation to understand it. If he wished to illustrate to the geogra- 
phy class the law of nature that all the celestial bodies revolved on 
their shorter axis, he would do it with a pencil, a strip of paper, 
and a piece of thread,—or with a piece of thread and a silver dollar, 
or big copper cent, if the teacher did not happen to possess the 
silver dollar. The idea was that the apparatus need not be techni- 
cally correct, but only such as would illustrate the principle. 


Appointment of Committees. 
The president named the following committees : 
On Legislation— D. D. Metealf, Oswego Co. ; D, Edgar Parsons, 





the township system in this state. ‘This motion was, after some 
further discussion, in which a marked conservative disposition was 
: : : on 
manifested among members, laid over until the session of Thurs 
day morning. If the advocates of the change shall prevail, meas- 
ures will be taken to bring the matter to the attention of the legis- 
lature in the form of a bill as soon as a satisfactory and complete 
project, imposing the towaship system as a compulsory feature of 
the education laws, can be devised. 
AFTEROON SESSION. 

A paper on “‘ Iacreasing the District Qaota,”’ by Comr. F. W. 
Knapp, of Etua, Tompkins County, was on the program for the 
hour beginning at 11.30 o’elock. ‘The former paper and its dis- 
cussion having occupied the entire morning, Mr. Knapp did not 
come on until 2 o'clock. Daring the recess he had lined one wall 
of the lecture room with charts of figures with which to illustrate 
The object of the paper was to show the effect of an 


his subject. 
the district quota on the apportionment of the state 


iucrease in 
money. 
Increasing the District Quota. 

Ia the great centers of population, he said, it was never difficult 
Bat in mauy of the 
raral districts it was impossible to maintaia their schools as they 
should be without increased state aid, unless the rate of taxation 
was made oppressive. ‘The question was whether the great cities 
should not be made to contribute a larger proportion than at pres- 
ent to the general educational purposes of the state. lf the quota 
was increased to $100, instead of $75, as at present, New York City 





Monrve Uo.; H. D. Nottingham, Onondaga Co.; F. W. Knapp, 
l'ompkins Co. ; W. A. Staffio, Erie Co. 

Auditing Committee—Commissioner Stillman, Cortland Co. ; Wm. 
+, Cushman, Franklin Co.; Andrew Cropsey, Kings Co. 

On Time and Place—S. O. Wiswell, Tioga Co.; Robert W. 
James, Lewis Vo.; Ira L. Case, Orange Co. 

On Publication—C. E. Sardam, New York City; Charles T. 
Barnes, Herkimer Co.; M. N. Horton, Chenango Co. 

Inspectors of Elections—W. N. Harris, Saratoga Co.; Wm. J. 
Milne, Geneseo Co. ; Miss Ida Griffin, Oswego Co. 
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Tuirp Day. 
The Association met at 10 a. m., at the Museum,—President 


Lask in the chair. 
Dr. J. H. Hoose, of Cortland Normal School, conducted the de- 


votional exercises. 


’ 


The resolutions of Dr. Hoose on the ‘*‘ Township System ’’ were 


then taken up, and further action postponed. 


A. P. Marble, president of the National Educational Association. 


gave a cordial invitation to the members of the Association to 
attend the meeting to be held at Nashville, Tenn., July next. 


Rural Schools. 
The first paper of the session was read by S. Whitford Maxon, 


‘commissioner of Jefferson County; topic: ‘‘ How to Awaken Pub- 
lic Sentiment in Rural Schools.’’ 


He said that when the schools were managed on some systematic 


basis, on sound principles of education, the public would be inter- 
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! H. R. San- 


raneente — = >" - — si le 14. 
ted in their success. He favored the adoption of the town sys-| ment governing examinations and especially ru : - 
tem, and of having in each town a school superintendent to super-| ford was made a committee of one to obtain a definite construction 


vise the schools. 
Discussion. 


Commissioner Stillman, of Cortland, favored the grading of | also, in favor of placing the teachers’ c 
country schools. This had awakened already in his county a deep | supervision and control of the Departmen 


public interest. The regular examinations, conducted by the com- 
missioner and trustees, had accomplished a great good. 


of the same. 


The committee on resolutions reported resolutions of thanks: 


lasses of the state under the 
t of Public Instruction. 


Also to so amend the law as to require the meeting of trustees »! 
towns when called by the commissioner and of paying expense © 


Mr. Cook, of Potsdam, in behalf of the Committee on Necrology. | attendance and of making of his annual report. 


read a resolution expressing the loss the Association had sustained 


in the death of Dr. John H. French, who was well known in every | in all bis earnest efforts to improve the se 


county of the state as a successful conductor of teachers’ institutes. 
He was a man of high purpose, of self-denying devotion to duty, 


raper of our hearty support 
hools of New York State. 


To this resolution Comr. Jared Sanford moved the following 
amendment, which was adopted with the report of the committee : 


Resolved, That we again assure Supt. D 


of loyalty to principle and to his hosts of personal friends. He] 4nd that the members of this association would be greatly cheered 
was a great and good man, and his noble example is worthy of im-| and encouraged to know that he would be elected by the present leg 


itation. 
Normal Schools. 

The second paper was given by Dr. J. H. Hoose, principal of 
Cortland Normal School. Topic: ‘‘ Relation of Normal Schools 
to the Rural Schools of the State.’’ 

He outlined the history of normal schools of the state, and showed 
how professionally trained teachers had improved the standard of 
education. These benefits had accrued more to the graded schools 
than to the rural schools. ‘The normal school should be a part of 
the public school system, and adapt its work in training to the 
needs of rural schools as well as to graded and union schools. 
The normal schools now stand alone, and are not recognized by the 
law as a part of the public school system. He favored secondary 
schools that should, to some extent,give professional training to teach- 
ers. The normal schools have now to do too much work that belongs 
to thesecondary schools and too little of strictly professional training. 
These dary schools could prepare pupils for normal instruc- 
tion, and at the same time fit better teachers for the rural schools. 
We must provide for a proper license to teach and recognize the 
successful experience of a teacher. It is quite useless to hope for 
much improvement of the rural schools until the trustees take 
more interest in their work. Success can be best secured by the 
adoption of the township system in the entire state. 

Discussion. 

E. H. Cook, principal of Potsdam Normal School, said that the 
rural schools needed to be better supplied with qualified teachers, 
and favored secondary schools as a means of meeting this urgent 
demand. ‘The teachers’ classes in the academies of the state under 
the control of the Board of Regents, should be incorporated into the 
public school system of the state, and certificates to teachers granted 
by the school officers of the state only. 

A resolution was passed, as the sense of this Association, that 
the teachers’ classes, now under the control of the board of regents 
should be placed under the control and superintendence of the 
Commissioners and superintendents of public instraction of the state. 


The Township System. 

The discussion of the township system was then again taken up. 

Discussion, 

Mr. Bardeen opened the spicy debate and declined to serve as a 
member of the committee to prepare and present a bill for the ac- 
tion of the legislature, and said that this matter belonged to the 
regular school officers of the state. 

W. E. Shel4c., of Boston, explained the high school system of 
the State of Massachusetts. 

The following resolution was finally unanimously adopted by the 
Association : 

Resolved, That this association appoint a committee of five to pre 
parea “bill” to create aud organize the township system for the 
State of New York. 

After further discussion a second resolution was adopted as 
follows : 

Resolved, That the committee draft a bill and present it to the school 
commissioners of this state within thirty days, and that such bill be 
presented to the legislature for enactment. 

The following committee was appointed on the Township System : 
E. A. Sheldon, M. C. Finley, J. J. Kenna, Jared Sanford, and 
W. J. Barr. 

The N. Y. Museum of Natural History. 

The closing exercise of the morning session was an address, illus- 
trated by the stereopticon, by Albert S, Bickmore, A.M., Ph.D., 
professor in charge of the Museum of Natural History of New York 
City. He gave the history of the museum, and showed its relation 
to the public system of the city and state. The institution was 
entitled to the fund of $18,000 each year, the same as the normal 
schools of the state. The city of New York has come to the help 
of the museum, has granted $400,000 for enlarging the building 
which is now in process of erection, and it is expected that the 
legislature will also grant further appropriations. Professor Bick- 
more then piloted the members of the association through the mu- 
seum, and gave instructive suggestions upon the practical uses of 
the extensive collection, now valued, with the building, at a million 
and a half of dollars. The association then took a recess, for 
luncheon. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The first business was the election of officers, resulting as fol- 
lows : 

President—Ezra B. Knapp of Skaneatelee. 

Vice-President—James B. Lockwood of White Plains. 

Second Vice-President—Miss Ida Griffin of Mexico, N.Y. 

Secretaries—John J. Callahan, Albany; J. J. Moran, Kingston. 

Treasurer—Henry R. Sanford of Syracuse. 

On motion of Commissioner Mann the association proceeded to 
the selection of a place for the next meeting, and on motion it was 
voted to meet at Cortland on the second week in January, 1890. 

D. D. Metcalf offered the following : 

Resolved, That this association tender its hearty thanks to the trus- 
tees of the museum for their great kindness in not only furnishing us a 
pleasant place of meeting, but for the magnificent entertainment 
xiven us each day of our session, and to Dr. Bickmore for the great 
pains taken by him to give us all the information in his power and to 
make our stay pleasant, as well as profitable. 

The affirmative was unanimous,—taken by rising vote. 

In reply Dr. Bickmore thanked the convention for the compli- 
ment, and presented a telegram of congratulations from the presi- 
dent of the Board with his hopes that they may meet here at some 
future time, The Association instructed the secretary to reply, and 
make the dispatch and reply a part of the record. 

Comr. E. 13. Kaapp gave a paper on legislation, touching strong- 
ly on the subject of uniform examination of teachers, calling at- 
tention to some points where our present system fails to meet the 
needs cf our schools and teachers. 

The discussion of this paper brought out much difference of 


o the important and honorable position of 
eg lt dy td instruction which he has so ably and 
satisfactorily filled for the last three years. ¢ 

The committee to revise the constitution reported a few minor 
changes, which report was adopted, and the convention adjourned. 





PENNSYLVANIA LETTER. 


The last of the teachers’ institutes, which are held annually in 
each county of the state, closed its five days’ session, Jan. 4. These 
conventions usually begin early in October and continue until the 
first or second week in January. Each county superintendent en- 
deavored to bring to his institute, this year, the best instructors 
and the ablest lecturers that could be secured, for the people in 
Pennsylvania are not only deeply interested in matters of education, 
but they are in thorough sympathy with the new movement for 
industrial training, and wherever, in these institutes, this subject 
was discussed, there was an unusual interest shown by those out- 
side the teachers’ profession. 

This adjunct to the work now pursued in the common schools is 


exciting much attention and some opposition among teachers and 
superintendents who feel that the course of study is already 
crowded and that the young mind is too severely worked to under- 
take additional duties. While some are still in this passive state, 
others are taking a more philosophic view of the matter, and are 
preparing, not only to meet it, but also to help it on, for they feel 
that this, like all great questions that start with the people, has 
come to mark an epoch in the march of popular education. 
Governor James A. Beaver, of this state, in his lengthy and 
comprehensive message to the legislature, Jan. 1, this year, gives 
considerable space to the subject of industrial education. About 
two years ago, when the county, city, and borough superintendents 
were holding a convention at the capital, he urged upon them the 
consideration of this subject. From this move, on the part of the 
executive, the legislature, then in session, authorized the governor 
to appoint ‘‘a commission, consisting of not mee than five persons, 
citizens of the commonwealth, to make inquiries and report to the 
legislature at its next session, by bill or otherwise, respecting the 
subject of industrial education.’’ In accordance with this request, 
George W. Atherton, L.L. D., A. H. Fetterolf, Ph. D., Prof. U, 
C. Shaffer, Prof. George J. Luckey, and Col. Theodore W. Bean 
were appointed to serve upon this commission. The work outlined 
for this committee was made broad and comprehensive. It in- 
cluded an examination of the extent to which the system is already 
carried on in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, the best methods of train- 
ing teachers for such schools, and what changes, if any, are required 
in the existing system in the schools, to provide for a course of 
manual training. During the time this commission has been at 
work, the Governor has followed it closely,and he now feels safe in 
assuring the legislature that its report and recommendation should 
receive careful consideration and liberal support. 

It is expected this committee will soon report, and Pennsylvania 
with its great natural advantages and excellent school system may 
take the lead in the direction of practical education. 

T. J. McConnon. 








DAKOTA. 





The best attended and most enthusiastic annual meeting of the 
South Dakota Educational Association occurred at Redfield, holiday 
week. The program was an interesting one, especially those feat- 
ures of it which pertained to coming statehood. 


The educators of Dakota are just entering upon a work which 
will require their utmost care and skill. To lay well the educational 
foundation of a new state is an undertaking fraught with mighty 
and far-reaching interests. Grand success or miserable failure will 
be the result. It is the opportunity of a lifetime to stand at the 
beginning of things and mould and fashion into proper form, a 
system still in its plastic state. Crystallization soon sets in, and 
then attempts at moulding mean shattering and destroying. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: H. E. Kratz, Mitchell, was 
reélected president; W. H. H. Beadle, Yankton, corresponding 
secretary ; Miss Maud Kelly, Aberdeen, recording secretary; R. C. 
Enos, Scotland, treasurer; E. H. Wood, president of superintend- 
ent’s section; William M. Blackburn of Pierre, president of high 
school and college section. 

The next meeting of the Association occurs at Yankton, Dee. 26 
27, and 28, with a Sunday educational service. : 











IOWA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 





This, the 33rd annual gathering of the teachers of the state rank- 
ing first inthe Union for general intelligence, —having the lowest per 
cent. of illiteracy,—was held at Des Moines, Dec. 26-29, 1888. Dr. 
J. L. Pickard, president, ably commanded the forces. There was 
everything to make it a meeting long to be remembered. The 
weather was just to the liking of Iowa school masters and ma’ams, 





opinion in regard to the construction of the rules of the depart- 


with enow enough to make good sleighing. The Hotel Savery, 
the Kirkwood, and other houses in the city promised and gave to the 


| ‘ : . 

hat the executive committee through their programs gays 
bet. anal, —nuteitions food and sweet rest. The good people of 
Des Moines and our excellent Governor Larrabee and his counse| 
gave a warm welcome to the state’s educators. The courtesy of 
the latter made the visits to the new eapitol,— a building not sur 
passed in the nation,— both pleasant and profitable. 


First DAY. 


On Wednesday the Educational Council met at nine o'clock, jn 
the Congregational church, State Supt. H. Sabin, chairman er-0/ 

icio, presided. 
a4 pence committees through their chairmen presented the 
following topics: ‘* Institute Instructors,” by Supt. C. H. Gar. 
ney. They should in all cases be persons of broad and liberal cult- 
ure, having at least the qualifications required for state certificate 
(except special instructors in vocal music, drawing, penmanship, 
and primary methods) and having extended recent and successf! 








experiment in teaching and school work. An approved list of such 
instructors should be on file in the office of the state superintendent 
and county superintendents be required to select from those ou the 
list. Prof. J. D. Shoup, as chairman, presented the subject of 
‘* Institute Conductors.’’ The county superintendent should have 
the general management, but a conductor should be chosen and 
have special charge in directing all the instruction and teaching 
done in the institute, and the conductor should be consulted in the 
selection of instructors. 

In the afternoon session, President C. A. Schaeffer presented the 
work of the committee on 


Classification of High Schools. 


1. High schools shall be classified as follows: a. First class high 
schools, having a four years’ course. 0. Second class high schools, 
having a three years’ course. Cc. Third class high schools, having 
a two years’ course. 

Nore—As far as the third and second class high schools carry 
their courses they are to be similar to the first years of the first class 
high schools. 

2. The ordinary common branches, namely, arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, United States history, reading, spelling, and penman 
ship, are not considered a part of a high school course. 

3. The minimum of work for first class high schools shail be as 
follows: a. Higher algebra through quadratics. 6. Plane geom- 
etry. c. Latin: Cesar (4 books), Virgil (6 books), Civero (4 
orations), prose composition and reading of easy Latin atsight. . 
One year’s Greek for admission to classical course in colleges; or 
equivalents in German or French ; or plane trigonometry, solid and 
spherical geometry, and structural botany. e. Physiology, physi- 
cal geography, descriptive botany, elementary physics. /. Kheto- 
ric and literature, equivalent to four terms’ work. It is recom- 
mended that the work in these two subjects be distributed through- 
out the entire course, and that the method of instruction be such as 
shall involve much practical composition in rhetoric, and actual 
reading and study of the works of the most prominent American 
and English authors in literature. g. Civics, general history, 
drawing. 

4, As equivalents for the Latin in an English course of four years 
the following studies may be substituted: book-keeping and com- 
mercial arithmetic, zoology, political economy, descriptive astrono- 
my, elementary chemistry. 

5, For a three years’ English course the Latin may be omitted, 
and the other subjects for first ‘class high schools may be taken in 
three years. 

6, The rank of a high school shall be determined, on its applica- 
tion and presentation of course of study to the superintendent of 
public instruction, by a committee consisting of seven members, to 
be constituted as follows: The superintendent of public instruc- 
tion to be chairman ex-officio, three members to be appointed by the 
College and University Department, and three by the Department 
of Secondary Instruction. 

All students graduating from first class high schools, being 
properly certified by principals or superintendents, shall be ad- 
mitted to the freshman class in college course on trial or probation 
without further evidence of preparation. 

Charles A. Schaeffer, George A. Gates, W. F. King, R. G. Saun- 
derson, H. H. Seerley, J. B. Young,—committee. 

The committee on ‘‘ Compulsory Education,” not agreeing on a 
report, were discharged, and a new one appointed and directed to 
frame a bill to present to the next legislature. Supt. W. F: 
Cramer presented an able and lengthy report on 


Industrial Education. 


A part of the summary he gave is as follows: 
_ L. That the trend of public opinion is toward what is known as 
industrial education as is shown by current literature, industrial 
exhibits, and the estalishment of numerous manual training schools 
and industrial departments in the public schools of many of our 
larger cities. 
If. Industrial education is that kind of training that leads the 
child to the full consciousness of its powers, mental, moral, and 
physical, with ability to execute possible mental concepts into visible 
forms with both pencil and tools. It extends to the realm of ap- 
plied science. It aims to give skill as well as knowledge, to the 
development of all the powers of the man. 
III. That the public schools should labor to meet all reasonable 
demands upon them. To do this the curricula of elementary aud 
high schools must be essentially modified. 
1. As none of the elementary branches can wisely be omitted, 
the amendments must be made in cutting from such branches nou- 
essentials and by applying more practical and comprehensive meth- 
ods of teaching. 
2. By this modification time may be gained which can be used in 
training the eye and hand and brain, thus developing dexterity and 
taste in design and giving scope and play for the creative and con- 
structive instincts, together with pure mental training. 
: IV. There are two principal reasons for desiring industrial work 
incorporated in school courses: 1, Economic ; 2, Pedagogic. 
he Association proper opened in the morning with the address 
of the president, Dr. J. L. Pickard. That mighty nut,— ‘* What 
the great public expects of its public schools,’’—was cracked by the 
doctor and found to be very meaty ; many rich crumbs were caught 
by members of his audience. 
The musical talent of the capital city, aided by Mrs. V. K. 
Logan, the city music teacher of Oskaloosa, gave in honor of the 
occasion ,@ concert, and the reception was remarked upon as 
grand,’’ ‘‘splendid,”’ ete. It was conducted by Prof. Bartlett 
of the Philharmonic Society. 








words containing all of the vowel and consonant elements furnish a guide to the child in learning new words. 
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SEconD Day—THURSDAY. 

**The Standard of College Entrance’’ was the 
subject of apaper by Supt. C. P. Rogers, of Mar- 
shalltown. Wide reading, careful study, and for- 
cible presentation marked this paper one of the 
best. It provoked much discussion from the col- 
lege men. The paper called for a recognition on 
the part of colleges of the value of a stady of En- 
glish classics, and for a reasonable substitution of 
English for the ancient classics. 

Miss Marie Chambers, of Cedar Rapids, read 
a thoughtful paper on ‘‘ Music in the Public 
Schools.’’ She said there were fifteen of the lead- 
ing towns in Iowa employing a special teacher in 
music. Several county normal institutes have it 
in the course of instruction. It is growing in 
favor in the state, and will continue to grow. 

In lieu of a diseussion, Mrs. H. R. Reynolds, 
instructor in music in the E. Des Moines school, 
gave a clase drill, which reflected great credit. 

‘**The Establishment and Management of a 
School Library’’ was well presented by Supt. 
Jas McNaughton, of Council Bluffs. 

Thursday afternoon was given to the department 
meetings. Inthe College and University Depart- 
ment, Professor Whicher of lowa College pre- 
sented Professor Buck’s subject, ‘‘ The Work of 
College Preparatory Schools,’’ making a plea for 
their rightful existence. 

Prof. R. A. Harkness, of Parson’s College at 
Fairfield, on the subject, ** Should the System of 
Grading in our Colleges Be Abolished ?”’ said that 
grades, as méans of information for the faculty, 
are a failure; as a means of discipline they 
are not useful; the experience of those schools 
where it has been abandoned, is favorable. 
Presidents Schaeffer, McFarland, and others, tak- 
ing sides as experience and jadgment prompted, 
msde it a warm discussion. 

*“The Relative Importance of the Study of 
‘English in Our Colleges’’ was presented in a 
recholarly way by Prof. M. D. Anderson, of lowa 
City, who plead for fair play for the modern lan- 
guages, referring to Lowell’s Harvard address. 

‘Should Term Examinations Be Abolished and 
the Promotion or Demotion of Students Be Deter- 
mined by the Regular Term Work ?”’ called for a 
thorough review of the examination and grading 
vf students by Prof. W. F. King, of Mt. Vernon. 

Pres. W. M. Brooks, of Tabor, ably presented 
** How May Denominational Colleges Codperate 
for the Highest and Best Interest of Christian Ed- 
cation?’’ It was discussed by Presidents Ewing 
of Parsons College, and McFarland of Wesleyan 
University. 

In the County Superintendents and Normal De- 
partment, Superintendent MelIntyre of Ottumwa 
gave a ‘‘ Classification of County Schools’’ as he 
nad proved it to be a success in his own county. 

Supt. J. W. Cliff, of Newton, explained fully 
** How Can I Unify the Work in My County ?’’ 

State Superintendent Sabin spoke favorably of 
the work being done throughout the state. 

‘* The Relation of Normal School Training to 
the County Schools’’ was stated by Prof. J. 
Wernli, of Le Mars. 

Elementary and Graded Department.—Prof. F. 
A. Jackson’s paper on *‘ The High School Prob- 
lem.”’’ provoked much discussion, in which Supt. 
F. B. Cooper, of Le Mars, took the leading part. 
Superintendent Sampson, of Belle Plaine, treated 
the subject of Mental Arithmetic in a comico- 
serious manner, and ended with the theory that 
there was no such thing as mental arithmetic 
apart from written arithmetic, nor is it now so 
treated. 

The paper of Supt. L. W. Parish, of Independ- 
ence, on *‘ How can City and Rural Schools be 
Harmonized ?’’ advocated the district township 
central and high school. 

Prof. J. B. Young, of Davenport, presented a 
careful paper on ‘* Reading and its Relation to 
other Subjects.”’ 

Principal George Chandler, of Osage, on ‘‘ The 
Function of the Recitation’ stirred the audience, 
and a running discussion was participated in by 
Superintendents Witter of Muscatine, McNaugh- 
ton of Council Bluffs, Scott of Oskaloosa, and 
others, as to letting a pupil study what he likes. 
It was so agreed, provided thorough and inspiring 
teachers are employed who will induce him to like 
what is best and required by those better able to 
judge. 

‘* Written Examinations’’ was the subject of a 
paper by Supt. H. E. Robbins, of Lyons. This 
was a jolly paper, and smacked of the practical. 

In the Department of Secondary Instruction 
thoughtful papers were read on ‘‘ Arithmetie,’’ by 
Miss Hinman, of Waterloo; on ‘* Botany,’’ by 
Miss Marshall, of Marion ; on ‘‘ History,’’ by 
Miss Ensign, of Cedar Falls; and on ‘ Civil Gov- 
ernment,”’ by T. F. Tobin, of Vinton. 

The Department of Penmanship and Drawing 
discussed *‘ The Educational Value of Drawing,’’ 
lead by Prof, C. D, Slinker, of Des Moines High 
School. 

Prof. J. M. Mahen illustrated at the blackboard 
“The Advantages of Drawing to the Pablic School 
Teacher,”’ 

Professor Giessman’s ‘‘ Criticisms ’’ were timely 
and happy.”’ 

Miss Lewis was at her ease in ‘‘ Paper Fold- 
ing,’’ and showed all how helpful and pleasant an 
art it was. 


Turrp DAY—FRIDAY. 


Supt. Dan Miller, of Newton, presented ‘‘ The 
Relation of the State Association to the Public at 
Large.” Miners are consulted by legislators, 
teachers are not as often.. Why? Because only 
five per cent. are males and can vote. Teachers, 
county superintendents, and city superintendents 
should organize, educate themselves, and then the 
public ; in public gatherings and by writing for the 
press, seek a stronger hold on Jegislators. 

Superintendent Saylor, of Polk County. pre- 


He was followed by Supt. R. G. Sanderson, of 
Burlington, on ‘‘ Rhetoricals.’? We should make 
more of them and let them figure more largely in 
training for citizenship. 

**The Mission of the Normal Institute,’’ by 
Pres. H. H. Seerley, of the State Normal School, 
was well presented, and discussed with much 
spirit. 

President McFarland, of Mt. Pleasant, in dis- 
cussing ‘‘ The Relation of the School System to 
Morals and Religion,’’ went deeply into the sub- 
ject, and wound up with saying, ‘‘ Moral didactics 
should be made a moral requirement.”’ 

One of the most forcibly presented and warmly 
received subjects, was that of Pres. George A. 
Gatis, on *‘ The Problem of Illiteracy,—its Peril 
and Solution.”’ 

State Supt. H. Sabin gave an able address in 
the evening on ‘‘ The Power of the Teacher's 
Profession.”’ 

**Civies,’’ by President Chamberlain of the 
State Agricultural College, showed the patriot and 
statesman. 

Officers for 1889. 

President—Supt. Lottie E. Granger, of Page 
County. 

Vice-Presidents—Miss Mattie Mizelle, principal 
of schools, Knoxville; Principal Edwin Dukes, 
of Albion; Prof. W. F. Geissman, Des Moines. 

Secretary — Principal Tom B. Miller, of the 
school of Clear Lake. 

Treasurer—D. W. Lewis, principal of schools 
of Washington. 

Member of Ex. Commitiee—Prof. J. Macy, Iowa 
College, Grinnell. 


Prof. T. T. Parvin, a member of the first state 
meeting, was present with good counsel, as were 


also ex-State Supts. C. W. Von Coelln and J. W 
Akers. 0. C. Scort. 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ MEET- 
ING AT PHILADELPHIA. 





The third annual meeting of the Schoolmasters’ 
Association was held at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, on Friday and Saturday, Dec. 7 and 8. 
The following features were embraced in the pro- 
gram: Recitations by Professor Southwick ; an 


address by Dr. Patton, president of Princeton 
College; supper for members and guests, where 
addresses were made by Dr. Pepper, Provost Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Dr. Sharpless, president 
Haverford College ; Professor Thompson, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvauia; Dr. Cattell, ex-president 
Lafayette College; Dr. Magill, president Swarth- 
more College; readings by Professor Bengough ; 
an address on Greek, by Professor Lamberton, 
University of Pennsylvania; an address on the 
‘* Art of Expression,’’ by Professor Bengough. 

Rev. J. W. Robins, D. D., head master of the 
Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia, occupied the 
chair. As this meeting closed his term of office 
as president of the Association, he was called upon 
for valedictory remarks. He responded briefly 
and appropriately, referring to the successful or- 
ganization of the Society, to the progress it had 
made in the line of social intercourse, and to ob- 
jects it had achieved through ‘‘ interchange of 
views on topics of common interest.’’ 

The election of officers for the ensuing year re- 
sulted as follows : 

President—Dr. William Kershaw, head master 
of the Germantown Academy, Philadelphia. 
Vice-Presidents—Richard M. Jones, head mas- 
ter of the William Penn Charter School, Philadel- 
phia; George F. Martin, head master of Martin’s 
School, West Philadelphia. 

Treasurer—C. S. Crossman, of Haverford Gram- 
mar School, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary—J.M. Rawlins, of Martin’s School, 
West Philadelphia. 

Executive Committee—Geo. Eastburn, head mas- 
ter of the North Broad St. Academy, Philadel- 
phia; Henry N. Hoxie, of Haverford Grammar 
School; G. H. Deacon, of the Germantown Aca- 
demy; L. McMichael, of the Episcopal Academy ; 
De B. K. Ludwig, head master of the Philadel- 
phia Classical Academy. . 

A motion was made that steps be taken 

to publish the proceedings of the Association in 
some permanent form. This motion gave rise to 
an animated discussion. The whole subject was 
disposed of by referring it to the executive com- 
mittee. 
Professor Southwick, of the William Penn Char- 
ter School, recited selections from Owen Mere- 
dith’s ‘‘ Aux Haliens’’ and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s ‘‘The Parson and his Housekeeper.’’ 
These selections were rendered in a highly inter- 
esting style. 

The leading feature of the occasion was the ad- 











TEACHERS AND ScHoot BoArps.—If you 
cannot remember the street and number address 
of the Teachers’ Coverative Association, Chicago, 
a letter addressed simply to ‘‘Orville Brewer, 
Chicago ’’ (not Orville Dewey), or to ‘ Teachers’ 
Association,’’ or ‘‘ Teachers’ Codperative Associa- 
tion,” or ‘* Teachers’ Agency,’’ or ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Bareau,” will always reach them. As this is the 
only Agency in the city, there is no chance of a 
letter going astray. 


HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLECE 


and Hospital of Chicago, Ill. 
The policy of this institution is to make no promises 
for Hospital or College tuition, clinics, sub-clinics, or 
any means for study and observation, that is not liter- 
ally and righteously kept. The 30th Annual Course of 
Lectures will I~ in Sept., 1889, and continue for six 
months. For full particulars, catalogue. and Clinique 








form, he was received with much enthusiasm- 
His words were full of practical wisdom, and much 
quiet and pungent humor gave his instructions ad- 
ditional attractiveness and force. He sat down 
amid demonstrations of emphatic applause. 

Points made by Dr. Patton were discussed by 
Professor Sachs of New York, Professor Way of 
Pittsburg, and Professors Martin and Faires of 
Philadelphia. 

The Association next adjourned to a lower room 
for supper, which was by no means ‘‘a repast 
without luxury,’’ but a positive banquet. 

At the close of this part of the entertainment, 
Head Master Jones, of the Penn Charter School, 
took the chair, and presided with admirable effi- 
ciency, securing order promptly, and presenting 
the speakers of the evening in characteristic style. 

Dr. Pepper, provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, said : ‘The successful work of the colleges 
is determined, gentlemen, by your work. Your 
influence is an influence that is permanent. The 
names of the great teachers of one hundred years 
ago are still household words. Now that you have 
effected an organization, it seems to me that the 
bonefit you are able to do society is incalculable. 
I speak for those here connected with the colleges, 
when I say we have a growing appreciation of the 
importance of your work.’’ In favor of admission 
to college on certificates from the secondary schools, 
and against the examination system, he spoke with 
convincing eloquence and force. 

The excellence of the banquet was only sur- 
passed by the admirable character of all the 
after-supper speeches. 

The portion of the program left unfinished Fri- 
day was taken up the next morning, after which 
the Association adjourned. 

The organization of the Schoolmasters’ Associa- 
tion is now complete, and its continuance and effi- 
ciency would seem to be assured. 

J. M. RAWLINS. 





A PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR 
TO FLORIDA VIA PENNSYLVA- 
NIA RAILROAD. 

Following up the policy so successfully inaugur- 
ated last winter, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany announces that a series of tours will be ar- 
ranged this season for points in Florida and Geor- 
gia. The first is fixed for Monday, January 28. 
On that date a special train of Pullman drawing- 
room sleeping-ears, under the superintendence of 
the Tourist Agent and Chaperon, will leave New 
York 6.30 p. m., and run through via the Atlantic 
Coast Line to Jacksonville and Thomasville, arriv- 
ing at the former on the morning and the latter 
early in the afternoon of the second day. The 
round-trip tickets, which will admit of a two 
week’s visit in the South, including Pullman ac- 
commodations and meals en route in both direc- 
tions, will be sold from New York at $48.00. The 
rates to both Thomasville and Jacksonville are the 
same, but the tickets are distinct. This trip will 
undoubtedly prove a most delightful one, as the 
return limit of the tickets enables the tourist to 
visit all the importaut points in this attractive 

section. 
For detailed information consult ticket agents of 
the Company or address S. W. F. Draper, Tour- 
ist Agent, 849 Broadway, New York, or 205 
Washington Street, Boston. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR NIGHT SWEATS 
of consumption, gives speedy benefit. 


dress of Dr. Patton. As he advanced to the plat. | 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From January 16, to January 22, inclusive.) 


— John Bright suffers another relapse. 

— One thousand New York cigar makers on 
the strike. 

— The Oxford-Cambridge boat race will come 
off March 30. 

— The weather discourages the Montreal car- 
nival committee. 

— Alarming reports of the prevalence of small- 
pox in Denver. 

— Death of Hon. Isaac Bell, ex-United States 
minister to the Netherlands. 

— Rumor of a foreign trust that will raise the 
price on steel rails 25 per cent. 


— Bismarck’s tactics in the Reichstag indicate 
anxiety to avoid annoying England. 

— The followers of Dr. McGlynn have been 
placed under the ban of the church. 

— A large consignment of rifles and cartridges 
sent from New York to parties in Hayti. 

— A German station on the East African coast 
destroyed by Arabs, and eight missionaries mas- 


— It is now assured that the Senate will be Re- 
publican for at least the first two years of the 
coming administration. 

— The report of a new Panama Company was 
premature. Nothing can be done until after the 
meeting of the shareholders. 

— The news from Samoa relative to the out- 
rages on the American flag by German men-of- 
war is denied by the Germans. 

— The Congressional Committee on Immigra- 
tion has drafted a bill requiring immigrants to 
give to a United States consular agent evidence of 
their general fitness to become citizens of the 
United States. 





THROUGH PARLOR CARS TO ATLAN- 
TIC CITY VIA PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 
—A FAST SCHEDULE. 


In order to more perfectly accommodate the in- 
creasing amount of winter travel between New 
York and Atlantic City, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will, on January 23d, 1889, estab- 
lish a line of Parlor Cars between these points, to 
be run through on a very fast schedule. The train 
carrying the parlor cars and handsome coaches 
will leave New York every week-day at 12.20 
noon, and, running via the Ambéy Division and 
Camden, arrive at Atlantic City 4.30 p.m. The 
east-bound train will leave Atlantic City at 10.15 
a.m. and arrive in New York at 2.10p.m. A 
glance at this time-table will at once reveal its 
convenience. One may leave New York after 
early luncheon, enjoy a pleasant railway ride of 
four hours and ten minutes in a comfortable car, 
and reach one’s hotel at the seashore in ample 
time to prepare for dinner. The universally ac- 
knowledged attractions of Atlantic City as a winter 
resort, for health and pleasure, are greatly height- 
ened by this admirable provision for reaching 
them. 


ARE YOU UP WITH THE TIMES? Hundreds 
of teachers are every year securing promotion and 
larger salaries through the Teachers’ Codperative 
Association, 170 State Street, Chicago. Are you 
acquainted with their work? If not, why not? 
Do not delay, but send at once for their circulars 
and become posted on how your fellow-teachers 





come to be advanced. 











FOR TEACHERS. 





135 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


GUERNSEY. 


volumes: 


pages each. Price of each, 40 cents. 


1000 Ways of 1000 Teachers. 


think best, take another way to-morrow. 


Grube’s Method of Teaching 


the St. Louis Normal School. 


Little Folks’ Picture Gallery. 


chart form, with illuminated cover. 


Schoolroom Games and Exercises. 
It contains different devices for awakening interest in Geography and History, Spelling and 
Composition, Arithmetic and Calisthenics, and twenty-nine Puzzles and Problems, with Key, 


Lessons on Color in Primary Schools. 
Supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Pablic Schools. Price, 15 cents. 


Skeleton Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene. 
For teachers’ use in Primary and Intermediate Schools. 


Alcohol and Narcotics. 30 pages, flexible cloth, 15 cents. 


Health Manuals for Teachers. 
** Common Mind Troubles;’’ ‘‘ The Secret of a Clear Head ;’’ ‘‘ The Seaget of a 


Good Memory ;’’ *‘ Sleep and Sleeplessness ;’’ ‘‘ How to Make the Best of Life.’’ 


to make a variety in your modes of teaching. 
The new way will be a revelation to some of your 


dull pupils with whom you have been unable to do anything.”’ 


large number of practical hints and illustrations. 
The Method is becoming every year more and more popular in 


the United States. 66 pages, flexible cloth covers, price, 30 cents. 


By Exizasetru B. BAINBRIDGE. 


By Lucretia Crocker, late 


By Atice M. 
Special attention to 


By Mortmer GRANVILLE. In five 


About 100 
By A. C. Mason. “ Let me advise you 
If you have been teaching in one way that you 


200 psges, cloth, price, 90 cts. 


Arithmetic Explained. With a 
By Pror. F, Louis SOLDAN, Principal of 


A series of twelve sheets, each 14x 26 


inches, each containing a beautiful large picture, with reading matter in large type, put up in 
Price, 75 cents. 











sented ways as to “‘ How to Familiarize the People 
with Actual School Work.”’ 





address E. Z. BAILEY, M.D., Registrar, 3034 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago.” Mention this paper. 


30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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THOMAS NELSON AND SON’S PUB- 
LICATIONS. 





For many years this great publishing house of 
Edinburgh and London has had an Americav 
branch, in modest quarters, at 42 Bleecker Street, 
New York City, but early last year it was removed 
to 33 East 17th Street, where it occupies an entire 
story of that. extensive building, facing Union 
Square. Here the visitor will find one of the best 
arranged book emporiums in this or any other 
country, having cosy and well-appointed business 
offices, and a general reading-room facing this 
beantiful park, supplied with all the recent for- 
eign and American periodicals for the free use of 
their patrons. Under the escort of the genial and 
business-like general manager, a visit to this im 
mense book-house becomes a positive pleasure. 


The central portion of this vast area is filled with 


superbly bound volumes, exhibited upon tables, 
while the rear portion is devoted to the storage of 
huge piles of their own publications, ready for ship 
ment to all parts of the land, to fill their orders. 

As our readers generally know, this house publish 
the famous Oxford Bibles, Testaments, Praye: 
Books, and Hymnals, including the Oxford Revis: d 
Bibles, Testaments, ete., together with a marve! 
ously large list of standard and miscellaneous 
works, juvenile, toy, and Sunday school books, 
cards, ete. They also publish some of the must val- 
uable educational books to be found in the English 
language, notable among which are Dr. W. F 
Collier’s Histories, announced each week on the 
last page of the JOURNAL, to which special at 
tention is called. They have also ‘‘ The World at 
Home”’ Readers, in six numbers, with beautiful 
maps and diagrams; ‘‘ The Royal Histories,’’— 
England and Scotland, and ‘‘ Stories from English 
History Simply Told”’; also ‘‘ Ruyal Grammars,”’ 
Drawing Books (in twelve numbers), ** Bryce’s 
Classical Series,’’ and a good list of works on Sei- 
ence. 

While the major portion of their publications 
are Bibles, Testaments, prayer and hymnal, relig 
ious, theological, and devotional books, they have 
also an extensive and varied list of miscellaneous 
books of a very high order of merit. Among 
those we have examined of recent issue (18S) 
we would commend, ‘‘ In Palace and Faubourg : 
A Story of the French Revolution,’ by the author 
ae“ Good Fight of Faith,’’ ($1.50); ** For Her 
Sake: A Tale of Life in Lreland,’’ by Gordon 
Roy,—a charming story of Irish domestic life 
($1.50); ‘* Pincherton Farm: The Story of Mau- 
rice Hamilton,’’ by the author of ** Barney ”’ 
($1.25); ‘* Little Miss Wardlaw,’’ by Louisa M. 
($1.25) ; 
** Lionel Harcourt: The Etonian, or Like Other 
Fellows,’’ by G. E. Wyatt, author of ** Harry 
Bertram ($1.25); ‘* Village Missionaries; or, To 
Every One his Work,”’ by the author of ‘' Copley 
Annals,’’—a _ beautiful religious story ($1.25) ; 
“The Golden Woof: A Story of Two Girls’ 
Lives,’’ by Mrs. Isla Sitwell ($1.25); ** The 
Children’s Champion, and The Victories He 
Won,”’ by Miss Lucy Taylor (it contains strong 
character-pictures from the life of the ‘‘ Good 
Earl,’’ Lord Shaftsbary’’ ; a book for the young, 
of rare worth, its influence must be powerful for 
good; 80 cents); ‘* Vera’s Trust,’’ a tale of deep 
interest to the young who need advice and counsel 
for the right performance of duty, by Evelyn 
Everett-Green, author of ‘‘ Fighting the Good 
Fight’’ ($1.25); ‘* Molly’s Heroine,’’ by Fieurde 
author of ‘‘The Young Huguenots’’ 

‘*Nellie O'Neil; or, One Summei 
Time,’”’ by Agnes C. Maitland ($1.00); ‘* Aant 
Judith : A Story of a Loving Life.’ by 
Grace Beaumont ($1.00) ; “* Harold's Bride,’’ 
a tale of of much power, by the author of ** The 
Shepherd of Bethlehem’’ ($1.00); ‘‘ Eagle and 
Dove: A Tale of the Franco-Prussian War,’’ 
founded on fact, by M. E. Clements. author of 
** Sheltering Arms’”’ (80 cts.); ‘‘Dulcie and 
Tottie: The Story of an Old-Fashioned Puair,’’ by 
Evelyn Everett-Green, author of ‘“Temple’s Trial” 
($1.00) ; ‘* At the Hollies,” or, ** Staying With 
Auntie,’’ by E. Tabor Stephenson, author of *' St 
Olav’s”’ and ‘‘ Saved by Love’’ (60 ets.); ‘* A 
Story of London Streets,’ by Emma Leslie 
(80 ets. ). 

There is an English flavor in many of these 
books that adds to their interest for American 
readers ; and they are all safe books for the home 
circle,—pure in style and tone, and character- 
building in their influence. Send for illustrated 


descriptive catalogue to Thomas Nelson & Son. 
33 East 17th St., New York City. 


Gray, author of ‘‘ Mine Own People ”’ 


THe TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION can furnish Colleges and Public Schools 
with teachers on short notice. No teacher recom- 
mended by them has ever failed. They have 
candidates in every state. Ten years of hard 
work in the educational field, the last five as 
manager of the Association, has made Mr. Brewer 
familiar with the work of hundreds of the best 
teachers throughout the country. Address, 170 





Title, 

A Graded Course in English Grammar. 

4 Fair Emigrant ‘ , . 

High School German Grammar. 
, Value and Suecess of Foreign Missions. 

Mademoiselle Solange. . . ‘ 
| The English Chureh in the Middle Ages. 
| History of the University of Cambridge. 
| The House and Its Builder. . 
| The English Poets ‘ 

tray Leaves of Literature. 

Life of Heine. . 

Louis Lambert. ; 
The Story of Realmah. 

A Reading of Earth. . 

Portfolio Papers. , ; 

Modern Science in Bible Lands. 
Marching to Victory. ‘ 
Capitals of Spanish America. 
When a Man’s Single. . ‘ , 
A Tour Through Holland and Germany. 
The Recluse. ‘ ° ; . ‘ow 
The Stock Exchanges of London, Paris, and N. Y 
| German Classics for American Students 
Esop's Fables ‘ ; » , 
The Story of the States. 
General Astronomy. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 
THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 
The new Century Dictionary, which has been in 
course of preparation by the Century Company 
during the past seven years, is approaching com- 
pletion. It will be published by subscript ov ia 
sections, monthly, the whole consisting of about 
6,500 pages to be finally bound into six qaarto 
volumes. Probably no work of greater magnitude 
or importance has been put forth by an American 
house. The editor-in-chief, Prof. William Dwight 
Whitney, of Yale University, has been assisted by 
nearly fifty experts, college professors, and others, 
each a recognized authority in his own specialty. | 
[t is intended that the botanist shall find in the 
Century Dictionary full definitions of terms in his | 
* . | 
special like of study; that the civil engineer an 
the architect can turn to it for definitions (usually | 
with plans and pictures) of the terms in their own | 
specialties. Trained readers have been searching | 
the fields of Evglish'literature for words and uses 
of words and quotations. Over two thousand 
authors will be quoted, and it is understood that 
American books, and even the current literature 
of the magazines, have been liberally drawn upon. 
The growth of the English language is astonish- 
ing. The new Encyclopedia Britannica alone fur- 
nished ten thousand new words to be defined in the 
Century Dictionary. Thousands of quotations, 
from the vast store which the readers have gatb-| 
ered, will help to illustrate the uses of these | 
words. The work is encyclopedic; that is, ency- | 
clopedic in the sense that it gives, in addition to} 
definitions and the etymological history of words, | 
a very great amount of detailed information which | 
has hitherto been found only in the encyclopedias, | 
and often not even in them. There will be about | 
six thousand cuts in the text, the subjects of which | 
have usually been chosen by the experts in charge 
of the special departments. They have been 
drawn, whenever possible, from the object itself, 
and engraved under the supervision of the art de- 
partment of the Century Company. It is under- 
stood that it will be published in America and 
Evgland simultaneously. 








WE desire to call the attention of the readers of 
the JOURNAL to the advertisement of Esterbrook 
& Co.’s celebrated steel pens. The pens of this 
company are the most popular in use, and are of 
genuine American manufacture, of superior finish, 
and in every possible style and variety. For busi- 
nes and editorial work we use the No. 048 
Faleon Pen. Itis elastic anddurable. For school 
use we commend Nos. 333 and 444. In ‘‘ stubs’”’ 
get Nos. 161, 314, and 280. Send to 26 John 
Street, for descriptive circular of all grades. Ad- 
dress R. Esterbrook & Co. 





IF you want to stop at a convenient, comforta 
ble, moderate priced house, when in New York, 
go to the Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot. It is on the European plan, and 


you can regulate your expenses to suit yourself. 





THE Interstate Publishing Co. announce a 
‘* Second Reader’’ to follow their popular ‘‘ Primer 
and First Reader.’’ It is by Miss Kate L. Brown, 
and will be ready soon. 


CATARRH CURED. 
A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription whieh 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease, sending a self.ad 
d essed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 
WarrenSt.,N. Y. will receive the recipe free of charge. 








Board and Instruction in Germany, 
Persons desiring a comfortable home with the best 
of instruction in Modern Languages are requested 
to address Fri. ANNA SANNEMANN, 26 HEINRICH 


St., HANOVER, GERMANY. Further information 
ean be had by applying to H. 8S. TARBELL, Supt. of 





State Street, Chicago. 





Public Schools, Providence, R. I. eow 
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Some Recent Publications. 
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ANYBODY can ase 
the KopAk. The ope 


ration of making a pict- 


| 
} 


ure consists simply of 
pressing a button. One 
Hundred instantaneous 


pictures are made with- 





out re-loading. No dark 


PRICE, 825. 


room or chemicals are 





necessary. A division of labor is offered, whereby 
all the work of finishing the pictures is done at the 
factory, where the camera can be sent to be re- 
loaded. The operator need not learn anything 
about photography. He can ‘press the button,” 
—we do the rest. 

Send for copy of KoDAK Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





UNCLE SAM AND MISS CANADA, 

— ‘* What's your fortune, my pretty maid ?”’ 

‘* My debts are my fortune, sir,’’ she said. 

‘* Then I can’t annex you, my pretty maid.’’ 

** Nobody asked you, sir,”’ she said. 

om Phi ade phi t Re rd 

Dr. LovuGER’S VITALIZING COMPOUND is 
absolutely the greatest known remedy for the Rad- 
ical Cure of Scrofula, Cancerous Humors, Diph 
theritic or Mineral Blood Poisoning, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, Dropsy, and Liver Complaint. $1.00 
At druggists 





** Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles 
Helping when you meet them 

Lame dogs over stiles.’’ 


— For thirty years I have been troubled with 


catarrh—have tried a number of remedies without 
relief. A druggist here recommended Ely’s 
Cream Balm. I have used only one bottle and I 
can say I feel like anew man. My ecatarrh was 
chronic and very bad. I make this voluntary 
statement that others may know of the Balm.— 
J. W. Mathewson (Lawyer), Pawtucket, R. I. 

Ely’s Cream Balm gives satisfaction to every 
one usiog it for catarrhal troubles. —G. K. Mellor, 
Druggist, Worcester, Mass. 

Apply Balm into each nostril, 

— It is not always the man who looks the wisest 
who knows the most, but most people don’t know 
thie, so that it will pay you to look just as wise as 
you possibly can.— Somerville Journal. 





ADVICE TO MorHERs.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
eutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 





— ‘* Early to bed and early to rise, 


With a regular course of exercise.”’ 
— Harper's Bazar. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor :—Please inform your readers that I have 
a positive remedy for Consumption. By its timely use 
thousands of hopelesscases have beenpermanently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy FREE to 
any of your readers, who have consumption if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. 
Respectfully, T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 





— The son of a railroad man was punished at 
school. He told his father he was suffering from 
a misplaced switch.— Detroit Free Press. 





—‘* Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well.”’ 
And if the reader would with pen excel, 
To gain success his first essential then 
Must be to use an Esterbrook Steel Pen. 


'\. B. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


Ina Western University, a gentleman whose ability 
snd musica! attainments qualify him to organize and 
eonduct a Music Department of high order and to 
jirect orchestras, as well as to give instruction on al! 
varieties of string and wind instruments. A good 
position for the right man. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a large and popular Academy in 
N. Y. State, a lady teacher of French and German, 
foreign born (or educated abroad), a Protestant, 
Christian lady not above 25 years old. Experience 
pot required, if properly educated. Salary, $300 and 


home. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 














~ MATHEMATICAL LIBRARY FOR SALE. 


VOLS. of rare, scaree, and choice Mathemat- 
24 ical Works and Mathematical Magazines. The 
Mathematical Works of Thomas Simpson, Hutton, 
Leslie, Bland, DeMorgan, Newton, &c.; Mathemat- 
ical Magazines. Gills’ Mathematical Miscellany, 
Angular Analysis, Cambridge Mathematical Miscel- 
lany. Runkles’ Mathematical Monthly, Hendricks’ 
Analysh, &c. The entire library is offered for $300. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 





FOR SALE, 


A valuable and desirable sehool property, with a 
prosperous school; delightfully located on the bank 
of the Hudson, near two large N. Y. cities. The 
Academy building is of brick, three stories high, con- 
taining a chapel, recitation rooms, and boarding de- 
partment. The grounds embrace two acres, includ- 
ing school, garden, tennis court, ete. The school has 
a large patronage and is permanently established. 
The property aud good-will are valued at $20,000; 
only $2000 to $2500 required in advance. Ill health 
of the proprietor the only reason for desiring to sell. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A desirable School Property and prosperous School, 
located in a pleasant Western town. Said property 
includes building and school furniture, which cost 
nearly $12,000, but is now offered for 3,300; without 
the furniture, for $2,500. Possession given Jan. 1, 
isso. There ‘are now on the ground 100 students. 
Ihe sale made necessary by pressing outside busi- 
uess. Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

a N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


As an assistant in a publie school in central New 
York, a mate teacher qualified to teach Vocal Music, 
German, and intermediate English studies. He may 
be a German, if he understands and can teach En- 
glish studies, or an American if he can speak and 
teach German. Salary, $800. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
Ina first-class intermediate school very near Boston, 
candidates who have been thoroughly trained and 
who can be seen at work in their own schools. 
Vocal music is required. mye $500. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 








WANTED, 
in a first-class Ladies College, in the South, a practi- 
cal Housekeeper, who is also capable of teaching 
‘woking. Salary, $300 and home, and extra pay for 
teaching. Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a large Southern College, a thoroughly trained 
and co‘apetent man to take charge of the depart- 
ment of Physical Culture. The candidate must be a 
Baptist in his religious preferences. 

Apply to {1RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Standard Books, 


Acts and Anecdotes of Authors. 


FACTS FOR EVERY READER 
About Prominent American Authors, Books, and 


Publisbers; English Books and Authors; Popular 
rranslations, Dramas, Operas, &e. 


By CHARLES M. BARROWs. 
1 vol., 500 pp, Price, $1.50, 








Life and Services of John D. Philbrick. 
Library Edition, with Portrait. 
Price, 81.00. 
EVERY EDUCATOR SHOULD OWN A cory. 
Songs of History. 
POEMS Aanp BALLADS 
Upon Important Episodes in American History. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
Of the Youth's Companion ; Au hor of “ Zig-Zag 
Journeys,” &c. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.00. 





Order through your bookseller, or direct of us. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 





3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Jan. 24, 1889. 
THE MAGAZINES. 
— The Overland Monthly for January comes to 
us freighted with an exceedingly interesting table 
of contents. It was established twenty-one years 


ago, and has attained its majority, and is now io 


the fall vigor of its well-earned reputation. It 
is a magazive of which the Pacific Coast may well 
be proud. It is devoted especially to the history, 
resources, and literature of the eutire region west 
of the Mississippi River. The present number 
shows its characteristic features, and treats of 
hydraulic mining, in an illustrated article by Irv- 
ing M. Scott. ‘*The California Palestine,’ by 
Charles H. Shinn, with numerous illustrations, 
and a variety of short essays and articles of an in- 
teresting character. Bret Harte named The Over- 
land. He explained with admirable foresight, 
that the highways across the continent mean inev- 
itable change and growth, new cities and colonies, 
and greater industries. The name ‘ Overland,” 
struck home to the most important fact of that 
decade, and crystallized it into historical expres- 
sion. It has a money value hard to calculate, and 
impossible to counterfeit. It is now known far 
more widely than many magazines of geeater cir- 
culation. Letters and subscriptiovs come to it 
from all parts of the world, and journals such as 
the London Atheneum speak of it as ‘‘ one of the 
best known and greatest of American magazines.”’ 
It has before it, in our judgment, a brilliant future, 
and deserves its popularity. 420 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco: The Overland Monthly Co. 
Price, $4.00 a year. 


— The English Illustrated Magazine for January 
has for its frontispiece ‘‘ The Virgin and Child,”’ 
engraved by O, Lacour from the painting by Lo- 
renzo Di Credi in the National Gallery. Among 
the charmingly illustrated articles is ‘* Glimpses 
of Old English Homes,’’ by Eiizabeth Balch. The 


special subject is Berkley Castle, a most fascinat- 
ing old relic of the fourteenth century. There are 
illustrations of the castle, with diagram of its 
plan, and the entrance gate, drawn by A. D. Me- 
Cormick; also portraits of Henry VIII., and 
Queen Mary, and a view of the keep and dangeon 
tower. Archibald Forbes contributes a paper on 
‘** The Old Sergeant,’’ and Hon. Lewis Wingfield 
gives a graphic description of Gwalior which is ad- 
mirably illustrated by Herbert Johnson. This is 
one of the most interesting spots in Hindoostan, 
five hours’ ride by rail from Agra. ‘The palace 
and fort are marv-ls of fantastic ornamentation 
** London Models”’ is an article by Oscar Wilde, 
of zsthetic fame, with numerous illustrations of 
the professional models of artists, in costumes and 
attitudes unique. F. Marion Crawford continues 
his entertaining story of ‘‘ Sant’ Llario.”’ H D. 
Traill, under the title of ‘‘ Et Cwtera,’’ gives the 
reader a delightful variety of fragmentary notes 
and criticisms. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Price, $1.75 a year. 





— The Magazine of Art for February has a 
table of contents of special interest and attraction. 
The number opens with a striking portrait of Mr. 
Gladstone, by Sir J. E. Millias, Bart., R.A.; and 
T. Wemyss Reid has an able article on Mr. Glad- 


stone and his portrait, illustrated by seven admir- 
able pictures relating to the great Englishman. 
The other notable papers are ‘‘ Italy, the Art 
Center of the World,’’ by John Flaxman, with 
headpiece ‘“‘ The Genius of Paiating’’; ‘‘ The 
Isle of Arran,’’ by Miss L. Higgin, with five beau- 
tiful illustrations from drawings by J. McWhirter, 
A.R.A.; ‘* A Jaeobite’s Farewell, 1715’’ ; a poem 
by Algernon Swinburne, with an illustration by 
W. Hale, A.R.S.A. George Frederick Watts, 
R.A., D.C.L., LL. D., diseusses ‘‘Art of To-Day,’’ 
with great ability; ‘‘ Art in the Theater—Scen- 
ery,’’ is presented by William Telbin, with three 
illustrations. The second article on ‘* A Shakes- 
pearian Revival—‘ Macbeth,’’’ by M. H. Speil- 
man, with four illustrations. ‘‘ Art Edacation ”’ 
is treated by William Powell Frith, K.A., with 
his portrait. ‘‘ Illustrated Journalism—!Its Rise,”’ 
is the first article of a series by C. N. Williamson, 
with seven illustrations from the original journals. 
The Chronicle of Art and American Art Notes 
are very full and valuable. New York City; 
Cassell & Co. Price, $350 a year; 35 cents a 
single copy. 


— The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Jan- 
uary (No. 757) is as usual devoted to contribu- 
tions on science and the mechanic arts. This 
ancient society of Philadelphia has done much to 
promote the progress of scientific investigations in 
America, and its journal commands the best 
scholarship and talent for its writers. While 
many of the articles are too technical to be appre- 
ciated by the ordinary educational reader, there 
are always many articles of special value to them. 
In the present number is one of this character 
on ‘*The Nicarague Canal,’’? by Commander H 
C. Taylor of the U. S. Navy, and also one on 
‘*Heliochromy,”’ by Fred E. Ives. The process 
of producing photographs in natural colors is fully 
described, and will be of value to all interested in 
photography. The papers in the ‘* Chemical Sec- 
tion ’’ of the Journal are of great value to students 
in this department of science. The Book Notices 
are always a valuable feature of this periodical. 
Published by the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 


— The January number of the Andover Review 
has five leading articles: ‘ Public Instruction in 
Religion,’ by Prof. A. R. Marsh; “‘ Is the West 
Secularized ?”” by De. J. T. Duryea; ‘‘ The Moral 


Parpose in Howells’ Novels,”’ by Anna L. Dawes ; 
Devotional Reading,’ by Rev. F. Palmer; ‘‘The 


A SHOE MANUFACTURER 
ATTACKED 


On his Return from Florida. 


AN INSIDIOUS FOE, 
inflammatory Rheumatism and 
impoverished Blood. 








Lougee’s : Vitalizing : Compound 
Conquers : it: as: it : has: done 
in : thousands : of : cases. 


LYNN, MAss., Sept. 23, 1887. 
To THE LOUGEE MEDICINE Co. : 

GENTLEMEN — In March last, upon my return 
from Florida, I was attacked by Inflammatory 
Rheumatism, whieh badly affected my kneeg and 
feet. I was confined to my bed for three weeks, 
uvable to move, and to the house for more than 
seven weeks. My appetite was gone, and I suf- 
tered from a trembling sensation in my stomach, 
the result of weakness, almost constantly. I was 
under medical treatment until May, when your 
Mr. Welch gave me a bottle of Dr. R. W. Lou- 
gee’s Vitalizing Compound totry. In less than 
a week after commencing to take the Compound, 
this unpleasant sensation at the stomach had 
entirely disappeared, and has never returned; 
my appetite, which had been very poor was soon 
restored in full measure, and by the action of the 
Compound upon my impoverished blood, my 
rheumatism gradually yielded, and in a month 
had entirely disappeared. In fact, from the first 
taking of the Compound my improvement in 
every respect Was rapid and constant and I have 
been fortwo months in perfect health. I con- 
sider it a remarkable medicine for such affec- 
tions and can most heartily recommend it to all 
sufferers like myself. 

To parties living at a distance, who may be in- 
terested in my case, and in consequence desire 
to establish my identity, I would say that I have 
been engaged in shoe manufacturing in this city 
for some thirty years, and that my residence is 
at 276 Chestnut Street, Lynn, Mass. CHARLES 
B LORD. 


LOUCEE’S 
Vitalizing Compound 
is THE Radical Cure 
for Scrofula, Cancer- 
ous Humors, Dipther- 
itic or Mineral Blood 
Poisoning, Rheuma- 
tism,Dyspepsia,Liver 
Complaint & Dropsy. 
All Druggists Keep it. 
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CATARRH  Ety's 


CREAM BALM 


the 
Passages, 
Altlays Pain and 
inflam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 








A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreea- 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Drugs j by mail, registered 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., N. Y. 





Bible a Gospel of Events,’’ by Rev. Charles Terry 
Collins. In the editorials, ‘* Creeds and Church 
Membership,’’ ‘‘ The Secularized Classes,’’ ‘* Car- 
dinal Lavigerie and the Arab Slave Trade,” ‘‘ The 
Boston Electious,’’ ** Comment on Current Dis- 
cussions,’ ‘* Rabbi Schindler on the Idolatry of 
Ideals,’’ ‘‘ Ex-President Porter on the American 
Board and the Boston Council,’’ and ‘“ Instruc- 
tions to Mr. Noyes’’ are discussed. The subject of 
** Social Economics’’ is treated by Professor 
Tucker and Mr. C. D, Wells. Theological and 
Religious Intelligence and Book Reviews appear 
asusual, ‘This isa very valuable number of one of 
our ablest religious reviews. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 

— With its January issue the Homiletic Review 
enters upon its thirteenth year. An announce- 
ment of a few of the forthcoming articles will in- 
dicate the rich treat the publishers are planning 
for their readers: ‘‘ A Symposium of the Kind of 
Preaching Best Adapted tothe Times”’ ; ‘‘ Things 
that Help Preachers to Preach Effectively ’’ ; sev- 
eral series of articles by clergymen of reputation ; 
‘* Hints from a Physician’’; *‘ The Prayer-meet- 
ing Service,’’ conducted by Wayland Hoyt, D.D., 
of Philadelphia; The Exegetical and Expository 
Section, which will be greatly enlarged, the best 
exegetes of the day, American and European, 
being among its contributors. ‘The Sermonic Sec- 
tion which will also be improved ; and many single 
articles of special importance. New York: Fank 
& Wagnalls. Terms, $5 00 a year. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lend a Hand for January; terms, $200 a year, 

Boston: 3 Hamilton Place. 

The Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal for Janu- 

ary; terms, $1.00a year, Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
The Magazine of Art for February; terms, $3.50 a 

year. New York: Cassell & Co. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute for January ; 

terms, $5.00 per year. Philadelphia: The Franklin 

Institute. 





The Overland Monthly for January; terms, $4.00 
ayear. San Francisco: 420 Montgomery St. 








HAVE come in from some of our candidates, based on our advertise- 


hers’ j 

eachers <igencies. 
) vats y N 

S ment asto Specialistsin the last JOURNAL. “I sent you catalogue 

showing that stood highest in my class in chemistry, and took every 


first prize offered; and yet you didn’t get mea place.” How can we make teachers see that it is not by the prizes 
they take but by the prizes ‘heir pupils take, that we judge teachers, To a certain extent the fact that a man is an 
eminent scholar in any department is a presumption that he will be an unsuccessful teacher; “Iam often compli- 
mented,” said Tyndall, at the close of the lastof his magnificent science-lectures in America, “as an investigator. 
This isa mistake. Iam nota discoverer; if I were I should not bea popular teacher. The discoverer’s mind 
leaps from effect to its cause by strides that the ordinary mind cannot follow, nor can it comprehend the difficul- 
ties the ordinary mindencounters. But when the discovery is made. I in my slow way, trace it out, and by the very 
labor it costs me am prepared to appreciate the difficulties of others and to assist them.” This is a keen distinction 
never to be lost sight of. The superior mathematical scholar is apt to be so involved in some new investigation as to 
lose all sense of perspective, and to carry the class up into his Ve | sphere of thought while they should be 
laying foundation-stones way down below. A surveyor out west noticed that a countryman was interested in his 
theodolite, and so went on to explain to him all the intricacies of the instrument, even to the variation of the needle 
and its supposed causes. After an hour of this, the conntryman his mouth wide open, said, “ Now maybe you can 
tell me another thing that puzzles me. Why do you carry one for every ten in adding?” 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1889. 
We have vacancies, some in almost every State in the Union, for the fall of 1889, for 


the following teachers :— PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Several College Presidencies. 





Superintendencies. Salaries from $1,000 to $2.200 One Normal Presidency, . : $2,000 

High School Principalships - ** 1,800 Several Coll. and Nor. Professorships, 800 to $2,000 
High School Assistants, 450 “ 1500 Director of Music for Normal, 900 
Principalships of town Schools, “ 500 ** 900 Reading and Elocution, ; 900 
Grammar, Intermed., and Prim. “ 35“ ® Training Teacher, City Normal, 700 


Of the 370 places now on our books, 232 are direct calls from the trustees, directors and superintendents. It is 
well known to authorities that the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION never recommends a teacher who will 
not succeed. It is impartial in its work. Hence a teacher recommended by this Agency is sought as one who can 
be depended upon. f 
If you are a good teacher and are looking for a better salary or a live, growing town where hard work will be 
appreciated, write to us for circulars, All communications are strictly confidential. Senda postal with your ad- 
dress. Or better, write fully your qualifications, experience, age, and the kind of position you want and location. 
This will enable us to reply fully and save you time. Addvess 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 170 State Street, Chicago. 


A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WILL be made with ong teacher or Superintendent who wishes to act as agent 
for the Association in cities and towns where we have not already appointed an 
agent. Such appointments will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of the 


applicant for the work. 

OME VACANCIES RECENTLY FILLED By THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
BUREAU at ELMHURST (CHICAGO), ILL. 

Prof. Political Economy, Univ. of Colorado; Prof. Science, Illinois Wesleyan Univ.; Prof. Mathe 
maties, Amity College; Prof. Ancient Languages, Wheaton College four members of Faculty, State 
Normal, Platteville, Wis.; Supts. at Shulisburg, Wis., Richland Centre, Wis., Elmhurst, Ill., Leipsic, Ohio, 
Wadena, Minn., Madison, Dak. : Assists. High School, «Bedford, Lowa, Rockford, Ill., two in Tuscola, IIL, 
Monroeville, Ohio, Dixon, lll.; Teachers of Art and Music in Searcy College, Ark.; Music, White Pine, 





Tenn. Seven grade teachers in public schools, Menominee, Mich. These are only A FEW of the many 
vacancies filled by us. More cannot be given for want of space. Send for circulars and learn more of our 
work. 


Address Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Klmhurst, (1. 





Don't In any Teachers’ Agency until after you have read the New Manual 
better salary than you are now receiving. It also gives you a good knowledge 
w. D. KERR, Manager, 


of the UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. It states frankly the province of Bureaus 
€ of the workings and success of this Agency. Mentions a large num- 
hegister 
. -) 16 AsToR’ PLAcK, New YOorK. 


in general, and tells you how to proceed in order to secure a position paying a 
ber of representative places filled by it, ete. Send for stamp. 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ | A GENCY, 
Studio Poaior. 2 Rw 4B | Western amor 4 0 ERNGEY, y. R, aul. 
NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 


The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


ciated ate : ‘ 
The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 
Agency Manual Free upon application, EVERETT OO. FISK & 
7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


co. 





The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 
36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 
CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION. SARGENT & scorT, Managers. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


NO FER mtesemmarees: 








) CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. WV. 





= - - = saeeieabiiide i AES 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreigu Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 





FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
ai ieee eee 2 a of Teachers is the LARGEST ane a RY 
‘J bd ° > 
gv’s EXCy AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
ww “IN, 2 West 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
‘& .- 





w? 


Supplies Professors 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and! Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- | duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
ists, to Business Firms. M A. D. CULVER ! sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 

aid RS. A. D. t Only qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. City. | a registration fee of $2.00. No charge is made to those 
___— | seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 

Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 

Nov. 21, 1888. MT. STERLING, Ky. 


Teachers’ Bureau 





~ SOUTHERN Gitieat 
ee Governesses, Mu- WESTERN School A enc 


American Teachers Bureau, 
ST. LOUIS. —138th Year. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
The New England Bureau of Education, * worm mase.” 


TO PATRONS. | TO TEACHERS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in| Now 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
their schools, will secure from this office the record dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- | new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for not have calls for teachers. Already calls for 
school supervision. teachers for the Spring and Autumn of 1889 are 
No charge to school officers for services rendered. |coming in. Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

From Hon. JoHN EATON, Pres. Marietta College I wish to thank you for your prompt and continued 
and for 16 years U. S. Com. of Education. — “ From | efforts in my behalf. I ama member of other bu- 
my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, I should not ex- | reaus, but have received more nominations from you 
pect any man in the country to excel him in selecting | than from ali the others. 

the right teacher for the right place.” New Haven, Conn. O. P. L. 
Iam greatly indebted to you for the service you) | wish to thank you for your kindness and prompt- 
have rendered me. I have secured three positions | ness in serving me. So well pleased I have been 
through your aid, and been advanced from $40 per | with your efforts, that I shal! iniss no opportunity 








month in a school of 30 pupils, to $800 per year, a3 | t) recommend your agency. 
Principal of Building with 400 pupifs and 8 assist-| Ann Arbor, Mich. "20 
ant teachers. . 





Adams, Mass. HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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JUST ISSUED. 





A Complete Graded Course in English Gram- 


mar and Composition. 
By BENJ. Y. CONKLIN, Prin. of Grammar School No. 3, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A practical working manual for both teacher and pupil. Comprises the entire range of the -— 
two-book course. Prepared on the inductive method. Adapted to lowest grammar grades as well as 


advanced pupils. 
AIutroduction Price, 65 Cents. 





Specimen copies mailed, postpaid, to teachers at the introduction price. Send for circulars. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, san Francisco. 


THE CRITIC: A Weekly Review of Literature and the Arts. 


Dr. Vincent. To one who desires a current re On¢ | resting pa 
port from the active world of letters, a knowledge of | criticism in the country.—Springfield Republic an. , 
the best books most recently published in one de Has earned a right to live by the excellence anc 

artment of Science, Literature, and Art, careful crit- | variety of its materials.—Harper's Monthly. vedi 
ques upon the principal books by specialists in the | American literature has reason to be proud of THE 
several departments of learning, — there is no guide | CRITIC.— Toledo Blade. ; 
so full, scholarly, and satisfactory as THE CRITIC.— There is no literary journal in the country that ap- 
Chancellor J. H. Vincent, Chautauqua Univ. | proaches it.—New York Times. ‘ 

Dr. Hedge. New York possesses one literary|, At the head of the critical journals of this coun- 

which Boston has nothing comparable in | Ty,—Beston Post. E 
cao way of journaiiom, I mean THE Critic, — the “the best rave” journal in this country. — The 
most impartial, as it is, in my judgment, the ablest | ©“rsclan Acvocate. = Ome 
critical journal in the land.—/rederick H. Hedge. ene literary journal in America. — London 

Bishop Potter. No matter how much driven, I | ~ ny - . bs pg : 
never allow it to go unread.—Bishop H. C. Potter. Fen Cents a Copy; $3 a Year. 

Mr. Whittier. I enclose three dollarsfor THE| We will send three specimen copies of the paper 
Critic for the coming year. I find it a welcome |to any reader of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION on 
visitor.—J/J. G. Whittier. | receipt of ten cents. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 743 Broadway, New York. 








To-day it is the most interesting journal of literary 


COODYEAR’S ART STU DIES. 


pvear’sartstupies. | |Perfect Music Books 
A HISTORY OF ART. By WM. HENRY G< 


: itan-Museum of Art| |. : ee : 
lately Curator of the Metropolitan ; For CHOIRS, for CL te ier ee 
and present Lecturer by appointment if me TIONS, are perhaps impossible—but DITSON «& 
ee — eo J , $3.50. : Co.'s matchless books are just on the line. 

illustrations. Price, post’ a! , $¥.0v- 


— s 80 cts., $7.5 er 
HALE’S LIGHTS OF TWO CENTURIES. Emerson's Easy Anthems, , RA 


“ets sat . . SETCHES, with| number— quite new — give about one for each Sun. 
FIFTY BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKE sful Artists,} day inthe year, and are full of grace and beauty 
Portraits of Distinguished and Suc edited by ED- 


Sculptors, Poets, and Scientists. S Me (60 cts., $6 per doz.) by L. 0, 
WARD KVERETT HALE, D.D. One volume, cloth. ong armony, Emerson. is a new and very 


Price, $1.75. : Wy om ; wo for es CAnenes, perhaps 
the best of a long series 0 KS Of the same author 

HAMERTON’S ATLAS ESSAYS. ag ho 

1. PRACTICAL WORK IN ART. coer = cts. The Graded Singing Schools, Go cit, $10 


Ts ; by 

2 MODERN SCHOOLS OF ART. " wr by 

= : » GILE SRTON. D. F. Hodges, is a sensible, practical method, by a4 
By PHILiIe GILBERT HAMERT f 


a very sensible, practical teacher, and is fully fur- 
CHAPMAN’S DRAWINC BOOK. nished with good material for successful work. 


. TE IN JCTOR. 1 vol. Price, cloth, ’ H ($1, or $9 doz.) by L. 0. Em- 
- tempat r Jehovah S Praises, aT is a full - & Chureh 


inane Music Book, with a large number of Anthems and 
BARNES’ DRAWING SERIES. Tunes for choirs, also Glees, Part Songs, and a 
A COMPLETE COURSE in Primary, Freehand, Me- 





multitude of melodious exercises for classes. 


chanical, and Instrumental Drawing. In Nos. Temple Chimes (35 ets , $3 60 per doz.) by Evan. 
] 


api <1 geliat Luther, just published, 
Any of the above books sent by mail, postpaid, on is a very superior collection of new Gospel Songs: 


receipt of price by the publishers. ot Hymns and Tunes. 


: IES & OO. 113 William St., N.Y. ieo | (40 cts., $4.20 doz.) by L. O. and 
A.S. BARNES & O0., tite ‘ Praise in Song, E. U. Emerson, isa new Sunday 
E. A. SOULE, Agent, 5 Somerset St., Boston. School and Praise book, full of uncommonly goud 
musie and hymns. A very “ perfect” book for ves 


7 oe inging. 
THOS. NELSON & $0 EW YORK. ( eae book mailed for retail price. 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. pe 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. OLIVER DITSON & UO.. Becton. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.26. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues tt 











EW MUSIC KOOKS 





BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., 77! Brosdray 


9 
——AGENCY FOR—— UBLISH NEW YORK, 


’ i Readers; 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, | Am@derson’s Histories and Hisvl 
LOOK WOOD'S, Dx. SAUVEUR’S, Prov. WENCKE- | Leighton’s History of ome; 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & (0.’S, Lon- | Thomoouse New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
pon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEresic PUBLICATIONS. a 7 Peene ourse ; 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN eca’s or ——ae lish 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. > <4 : nee - — sh. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. utchison’s ysiology an ys . 
CARL SCHOENHOE, J. D. WILLIAMS, 4Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. | 7° Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


LANGUAGES. Messrs. A. J. Johnson & Co., Publishers : 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged by Gentlemen:—"* The next few years will witness a 
American and European authority as the best of all | great change in educational ideas. The possibilities 


Natural methods. of self c , , ize > me 
‘ self culture are to be emphasized, and the means 
New edition of text books in French and Germap now of aid and direction increased. After a careful ex 


ready, " 4 > a samp Fas Seas Snel 
Teachers employing this method are taught its applica. | @”ination of ‘ JOHNSON’8 UNIVERSAL CYCLO- 
tion, free of charge at PA&pDIA,” 1am convinced that while it is excellently 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, adapted to the needs of professional and business 
estes: te er aent Se. enile: 1523 CRastest, Be. men, it is eminently useful to the earnest, thorough 
ew York: Madison Sq. ashington: 7% ; self-educator. 
peeeenye: 2 Couns at po ea eenneee. * This work, with its corps of contributors, offers 
mal E ; t, " to BE z & | accurate articles on the widest range of subjects. To 
For sample pages, discoun oe, write to BERLITZ 4 the value of trustworthy information ts added the 


Co., W. Madison Square, N, ¥ 4 A - a . , 
inspiration of personality associated with great 


; . names. I heartily commend this cyclopedia to all, 
A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


and especially to those who are pursuing self-set 
courses in the great university of life.” 
If you have School Books which you do not care to JOHN H. VINCENT, 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


Chancellor Chautauqua University. 
For particulars to obtain or sell it, addres 
LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 4. J. SOR ARSON € > t 
Send orders for cheap School Books to ee ee ae 


CO. Publishers, 11 Great 

Cc. M. BARNES, for the New En i 
tngland Publish- 

SEND ing Co.’s Premium List. F 








BUFFALO, N. Y.. Dec. 21, 1888. 














75 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Five Numbers are ready. 


Others will soon follow. 
NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, 





THE PRANG ED UCATIONAL 00. 
onawine 2ooxs, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


' :_ A fine collection of 
Roy al Pj ano Folio the very best instru- 
mental music by 
the most prominent foreign composers. 144 pages. 
Paper ; 65 cents, Cloth $1.00, by mail, postpaid. 
’ A compilation of 
Royal Vocal Folio the choicest gems of 
foreign song. This 
collection has no superior in point of merit. 144 
pages. Paper; 65 cents,Cloth $1.00, by mail, postpaid. 
‘ By Clara Burnham and G. F. 
Snow Wh ite Root. A new and fascinating 
- juvenile operetta. Price, 50 
cents by mail, postpaid. ‘ 
Send for a copy of *‘Songs for 
Y p S C E the Young People’s Meeting,” 
sh owe Vt et by C. H. Oliphant, author of 
the celebrated “ Endeavor.” Price, 15 cents by 
mail, postpaid. 
MUSICAL CALENDAR Con ttining interesting 
information relative 
For 1889. to music and musi- 
cians, and a condensed dictionary of musical terms, 
Price, 15 cents by mail. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


And 19 East 16th St , New York City. 


LSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded serie 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. bi have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial , at the outset. 

or catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
Cnicage Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

79 WABASH AVENUE. 











j A'NOVEL. By Joaquin 

The Destruction | MILLER. ion, cloth, 

Gotham te A NEW CATALOGUE 
‘ 


This is a most graphic story 
flict between the upper and lower strata of society in 


oF 
of the times, showing the con- OUR PUBLICATIONS 
New York, ending in a great disaster to the city 





CONTAINING 
itself. TEXT BOOKS FOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


“ His writings are charged with passionate life and dis- e 

lay a fervor of pectic appreciation andes mpath ° oom. Hebrew, Creek, and Latin. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N.Y. | SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS AND INDUSTRIAL WORKS 
FOR . 


Pined with startling beauty and power.”—London Times. 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, | ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, MECHANICS, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. STUDENTS, Etc. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. Miscellaneous Works, 
Including a Complete List of our Editions of 


Leoyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
RUSKIN’S WORKS 


Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsemith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps, In Separate Volumes and Sets. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New Work. 
*.* Will be sent free, by mail, on application. 





Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppards Science. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, | Venable’s Arithmetics, 








Acts AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
By CHARLES M. BARROWS, 
One handsome volume, cloth, 500 pages ; $1 .50. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISH NG, CO., 


Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., * 








5 Somerset St., Boston. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mase. 





Minerals, 
Rocks, 
Fossils, 


rosa) WaldS Naliral Scieneg Establishment 


Geological 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 


Relief Maps. Send for Circular. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 

Mounted 
Sleletons, 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y: ~| Invertebrates. 








Robert Elsmere, 


Large type, handsome cloth binding, 


Price 25 Cents, 


On or before Feb. 1, 1889, if called for personally or ordered (by 
date named) by mail ; postage, 12c. This advertisement ( {io Jouee 
must be presented to secure this special price. Big Catalogue free. 
This extraordinary limited opportunity is to induce personal calls, or trial orders by mail. This 
advertisement will appear but once. 
GLADSTONE’S famous essay on “Robert Elsmere and the Battle 
of Belief,” large type, complete, 3 cents. 


John B. Alden, STS Souk Oak shed Philadelphia, 


Manual of Gymnastics. 





Price, 25 Cents. Sent Postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 SomeRSsET St., Boston, Mass, 








NOW READY: 
Youth's Temperance Manual. 


SEND FORTY CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 





The Intermediate book of the series of Ectectro TemPerANce Puysio.oaiss. 
144 pp. Cloth. Beautifully illustrated. Fully meets the provisions of the laws requiring schools to 
teach Physiology and Hygiene with special reference to effects of alcohol and tobacco. 


The ‘‘ Yourn’s TEMPERANCE MANUAL” treats the subjects usually taught in physiol 
is also full of practical suggestions connected with every phase me daily life. Orr 
PRICE OF ECLECTIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES, 


zB ih ion, 
1. The House I Live In, e e e 18 cota. 30. cen 


<=. Youth’s Temperance Manual, . RSE <«s 40 * 
3. Eclectic Guide to Health, . ° BSG <«s« sO <«. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 





Cc. FP. STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 
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